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THE NIGHT COMETH. 


BY MRS. N. M‘CONAUGHY. 


THERE can scarcely be a sadder sight than; There are circumstances, it is true, in which 
that of an aged man, or a gray-haired mother $ old age is attended with the greatest care, 
dependent in their last years for a few scanty : servants and children are carefully schooled to 
comforts on the grudged charity of kindred. $ avoid all cause of offence. The best room in 
To see the children anxious to shift the burden 3 the house is fitted up, with every convenience, 
of their support from one to another: com- $ that might add to father or mother’s comfort 
plaining oftentimes that ‘‘they have had father 3 during their stay. But, alas! for the credit of 
longer than their share of the time;” or sug- $ human nature, such attentions are rarely be- 
gesting that “mother would be less in the way § stowed, except when a legacy is seen in the 
at Sarah’s, her house is so much larger,” while $ perspective. 

Sarah complains that ‘mother is so annoying; If you would secure a peaceful, comfortable 
and interferes with the housekeeping by her $ old age, it would be well to remember a direc- 
old-fashioned ways; is often fretful, and parti- ; * tion in one of the old Apocryphal books, ‘Give 


cularly in the way when fashionable friends {not thy goods to another while thou livest, 
call.”’ $ give not thyself over to any; far better it is 

Rude and heartless as these remarks may 2 that thy children should seek to thee, than that 
seem, they are but truthful side-scenes in many * thou shouldst stand to their courtesy.” 


” 


households which for the world have only as “They were pleasant enough,” said an old 
perpetually smiling face. Ah! daughter, go; man to us one day, ‘‘as long as there was 
back a score or two of years and reflect what ; money in the chest; but now that is gone, they 
that mother has done‘for you. Who bore with 3 never speak a kind word to me.” What a his- 
your troublesome, fretful ways all through the é tory in a single sentence! 
years of childhood? Who nursed you with § An old man divided his estate among his be- 
such loving care through long and wearisome ; loved children, and was to make his home with 
sicknesses? Keeping watch beside you ; them hy turns. But after father’s money was 
a a ee ° gone, it began to grow more and more apparent 
And morn all dazzling, as in triamph broke $that he “had outlived his usefulness,” and he 
Wh cant fled ivonaad sure orseu: {WAS nowhere welcome, even in the homes hig 
Bonae go Sesn, and bn. Be. as Heaven's light money had built. In his distress he wsked the 
grant your wang.” $ advice of a shrewd old lawyer friend, who gave 
And is this your kind return? How many $him some counsel which was directly acted 
times have your mischief-working hands marred ; upon. A strong box, well secured, now accom- 
her handiwork, causing hours and days of added $ panied him*in all his journeyings among his 
labor! How much in her way you have been$ children. When questioned about it, he care- 
when friends called! But did she ever even de- : lessly started, he “had a few pennies in it, 
sire to cast you off? A sweet writer has said, $ he expected to leave with the child where he 
“A mother eannot outlive her usefulness. No, {last made his home.” The news was received 
never! When she can no longer labor for her: with much surprise by the children who had 
children, nor yet care for herself, she can fall $no idea that father possessed such a deposit. 
like a precious weight upon their bosoms, and $ A change of deportment quickly took place. It 
call forth by helplessness all the noble, gener- : was now the strife, who should have father at 
ous feelings of their natures.” S their house and keep him - longest, as it had 
Vou. XLIV.—7 
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formerly been how they should shirk off the 
burden: The more infirm he grew the more 
attentive they became, lest he should grow 
weary and dissatisfied and leave them for a 
home elsewhere. 

At length he was gathered to his fathers, 
and the fortunate possessor of the strong box 
opened it with great eagerness, as soon as pro- 
priety would permit. It was found to contain 
literally ‘*a few pennies,” as he had stated, and 
a large wooden mallet, on which were inscribed 
this homely, but forcible couplet: 

“Who gives away his goods before he’s dead, 
Take this mallet and strike him on the head.” 

A dear old lady, whose sunny face at seventy 
is one of childhood’s sweetest memories, was a 
Though her 
children were kind, respectful, and attentive, 
she chose never to relinquish the independence 
of her own home. A daughter and her family 
were welcome to occupy a part of the old home- 
stead; but nothing could induce her-to give up 
her own little table, where her children and 
grandchildren were always welcome. A small 
income sufficed’for her wants, and so her last 
days were spent in peace and plenty. 

It was a matter of surprise that Mary L 


shrewd observer of human nature. 


FL LOIN PR OE nner ern 


MS.—MY COUNTRY. 
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Mary had seen too much of the world not to 
know that father, as the owner of a pleasant 
home, was a person of far more consideration 
than a poor, tottering old man, dependent on 
the bounty of even a kind and affectionate son, 

It is wise to lay by a store for winter weather, 
when it is possible to do so, and when circum- 
stances permit something should be laid by in 
early life, for that period which, if God spares 
our lives, must come to even the fairest and 
strongest. A ‘‘day when the keepers of the 
house shall tremble, and the strong men shall 
bow themselves, and the grasshopper shall be 
a burden.” In our favored land thrift and in- 
dustry go hand in hand, and almost every one 
may make provision for old age. Where such 
provision has been made, it is certainly neither 
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3 wise nor right to give it unreservedly into the 
° power of another. 
¢to limit his means of usefulness, putting it out 
3 of his reach to perform the numberless little 
¢ deeds of love and charity which Providence 
é places in his way, and which. call down bless- 


sings on the wrinkkd hand and snow-crowned 


No one ought willingly thus 


head. 
You, whom heaven has blessed with an aged 
form to sit by your fireside, be wary and watch- 
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bequeathed all her property to an aged father : ful over your own deportment. There are silent 
nearly eighty years of age, when it was so plain 3 little note-takers in your midst, and though God 
it would in a very few years, at most, be passed 5 does not balance all his accounts on this side of 
down to the son with whom he lived. Why not ; the grave, it is not unlikely that ‘* With what 
save the trouble of extra legal proceedings, and } measure you mete, it shall be measured to you 
will the estate at once to her brother? Ah! $ again.” 
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BEAUTIFUL DREAMS. 


BY LOTTIE LINWOOD. 


Stealing the fairies’ witching part, 
Tell me, oh! tell me, what thou art? 


BEAUTIFUL dreams that come and go! 
Like the restless sea-tide’s ebb and flow, 
Over the dead that lie below! Cheating the maiden’s trusting breast, 
Leading the wearied one to rest, 


Beautifal dreams of light and shade! Making earth like a bird-rocked nest. 


Like that which the woodland leaves have made, 


So fair and bright, eo quick to fade! Beautifal dreams! I wish I too 


Had you power to come and go 
To the hearts I love, and long to know! 
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Beautiful dreams of a joyous heart, 





MY COUNTRY. 
BY FRANCES HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD. 


Columbia, lovely in thy woe, 
Thy name is music’s loftiest strain; 
And when thy children’s ears are deaf, 
The true, the actual life is slain! 


Caw any heart unfaithful be 

To our fair mother in her need? 
Can any stimulus require 

To noble thought and worthy deed? 
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THE STUDEN 


BY FRANK LEE 


He had been reading a wild German legend— 
had finished the tale and allowed the book to 
fall from his hand. 

As it struck the floor, the noise made him 
start nervously. Then he yielded himself again 3 
to the fancies the story had called up, wonder- 
ing how far such mysterious beliefs could be 
founded on fact, and perplexing himself, as we 
all do at times, with the thousand questions 
and theories to which such thoughts give rise. 

It was a student’s room, simply, almost mea- 
grely furnished, but there was evidence of re- 
fined taste visible in its plainness. A few 
beautiful engravings hung upon the walls; here § 

and there little gems of pictures that hed been 
presented by his artist friends; several casts 
after the antique; and the room was fragrant 
with the odor of a pot of violets upon his writ- ; 
ing-table. 

It was an irregular, quaintly shaped apart- ¢ 
ment, in a sort of tower which decorated the 
building, having three deeply recessed windows, 
curtained only by a luxuriant vine of ivy that 
had clambered from the floor to the ceiling, and 3 
swept over the windows in leafy festoons. 

In one of the windows hung a bird-cage, in- 
habited by a graceful brown thrush, that had 
taken its head out from under its wing at the 
sound made by the falling book; but, seeing its § 
master, concluded that nothing could be wrong, 
and so remained tranquilly poised on one foot 
watching him with its great soft eyes. 

Robert Stoepel had become enamored of that 
most precarious of all professions, literature; 3 
and several years before he had come up to the 


great metropolis, to add another to the number 


of young aspirants of whom we have all lived 
long enough to see so many drop; one by one, 
out of the ranks, many forced into uncongenial $ 
pursuits by the pressure of circumstances, and $ 
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BENEDICT. 


: enough to remember calmly, but not so pleasant 
3 toendure. Scant meals; nights without a rest- 
$ ing- place; petty debts and duns; all the miser- 
3 able little cares that are so much harder te 


3 endure than a great suffering. 

3 A terrible grief has a certain dignity in it 
s which renders it supportable, no matter 
; black and lasting it may be—a man feels that 


3 he is separated and above his fellows by the 


how 


s wisdom gained from its misery. But the irri- 
$ tability and humiliation caused by contemptible 

annoyances, are enough to destroy the noblest 
$ character on earth, if endured for a sufficient 
8 : length of time. There is just the difference be- 
; tween those petty miseries and a great affliction, 
é that there is between being stabbed to the heart 
3 by a dagger and having one’s breast stuck full 
pins. One could bear the sharp, deadly 
‘thrust, but no amount of patience and grandeur 
could make a man appear noble while being 
turned into a pin-cushion. 

Fortunatély for my hero, he had escaped all 
those things before they had worn away both 
spirit and endurance; and now, though a hard 
worker, he had the enioyments of at least a 
comfortable existence. 

He taught music too—at all events he had 
$ § intended to do so—but he seldom found a pupil 


7 
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who did not work such ruin to his nerves that 
; he was obliged to give up the task. His mys- 
$ tical tendencies, and his absolute genius for 
$ music, were the only German attributes that 
Shad descended to him, except his name—in- 
} deed, the claim to such nationality went as far 
back as his grandfather at least. 
His love for music was an absolute passion, 
: and the power he possessed over the cold, white 
: keys seemed sometimes fairly like inspiration. 
I remember @ sonata of Beethoven that he 
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sused to play—I believe it will haunt me into 


others gone utterly, with nothing but a brief the next world—I never have’ endured to hear 
inscription on their tombstones to tell that they § any person attempt it since. 


have been. 


In many respects he had been more fortunate : 


than most of bis fellows—had secured a foot- ‘ 


He was very capricious—it was not one time 
; in ten you could persuade him to finish a com- 


$ position. He would tantalize you with delicious 


hold, and it depended now on his own industry $ morsels that thrilled your heart as if he had 


and talent to decide what the future should be. ; 


been playing upon its pulses, passing from one 


This state of things had not come about at 3 strain to another, and not by any persuasions 


once, of course. 


If he had chosen he could ; to be induced to quit his vagaries. 
have told of certain hardsbips which it is easy 


But I shall never have done.if I begin to tell 
103 
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. me 3 finement of his min n 
building, and often, in the middle of the night, i was m tual th “t Sant 
I have been ehined by his pi da : t h sith ene nf gt hate 
lano—so drawn ° strong hea with a great heart and 
out of myself that I could no more have resisted match, ever can be. . = 
~ a 9 if I had been magnetized by ; There was nothing prudish or absurd in hin, 
‘the _ ; t — not always safe to intrude $ He enjoyed the wild frolics of a set of students 
ny te ta pe — He would go off in 3 and artists, who would never have forgiven any 
™ or at was like insanity—then ayain, * intrusion of a proper young man into their little 
sa _ . — of one he loved would be $ : Bohemia, and they all liked him, overlooking 
(itghitniektsbasinmondtinenneay 
le y the style } had enough of his own to occupy him. 
of his improvisations, and conducted myself : But you will not care to hear about my feel- 
nani 1B mete le € pret impressions. I only mentioned thus 
; susceptible to all outward; much to give you some idea of his peculiar 
influences. An unpleasant voice would fairly ; organization—this is Robert Stoepel’s story, 
make him shiver; a damp heavy day would; It was long after midnight when he roused 
er eh 6 ne up — ne bodily ; poe from the train of thought into which 
, beating storm would rouse him to a’he had fallen. He took up his lamp and was 
pitch of the wildest excitement. Often I have $ : $ moving toward his bedroom, when something 
known him to rush out in the midst of an abso- $ impelled him to remain a little longer. I should 
lute tempest and wander about for hours, hur- $ have said that a fancy seized him, had not future 
a rotates - — unseen spirit. events made it difficult for me to employ any 
eee — ves or worm mode of expression in recording his 
y impulse and hope : feelings. ° 
that sways humanity, and as is seldom the case : He sat down at the piano and began to play, 
with such natures, he carried his affection and S but he found it impossible to fix his attention 
: . . : . s : . 
= sagan egg ry round of his daily life. upon the music. He felt as if he were waiting 
elfish and sympathizing to an ex- ; for something—what he could not tell. 
treme. Most men whom I have met of an im- : Occasionally he had that feeling in a less de- 
aginative temperament, have been exactly the § gree when he had forgotten some business of 
a and — — of the distinc- $ importance. He had omitted nothing which 
jon between theory and practice. was to have been done—it was not that vague 
co - teeern powers = sage working of memory which made him suddenly 
y no means always in the } expectant. 
mood to talk. He had whole days of absolute | He went back to the table and sat down, 
— which he called his dumb fits; but, for ; trying in every way to think what could have 
that matter, I never caw a man who was worth 3 caused that state of mind. Then for a time he 
= forever ticking like a newly wound ; forgot to wonder, and his whole faculties be- 
clock. i i iti 
came absorbed in that Rnxious waiting. 

He was just as ecapricicus about his work. He found himself listening with socked at- 
He refused several lucrative situations because ; i tention, as if expecting each instant to hear & 
- <a - —_ © ln a arora peters voice or step in the passage without, 

s together when he cou not } an rousing himself to the folly of the thing, 
have written 4 line if his life depended upon $ : tried to drive the sensation ti : 
nti sare of absolute mental vacuity—I am} He took up a book—not the German one, for 
quoting him again. ‘he began to think its mysticism and daring 

He certainly was possessed of extraordinary : theories had affected his nerves—but a light, 
Samhain I a en — was too’ , cheerful novel, which he had been reading dur- 

» mean to say that it was genius } ing the day. 

of the loftiest order; no man’s can be whose: After the first few pages his mind began to 

nature has that morbid twist in it. But such : swander. He flung the book down with a sense 

men make the poets whom one loves, because § ‘ of irritation. . 

they touch chords and sympathies closest to § $ The inexplicable feeling of expectancy rushed 

age sip stu ope ag Z : over him again, through it there crept a oe 
ness which so often in such : vous thrill which he had not before experienceé. 

temperaments degenerates into lower qualities,; He went to the door and opened it—there was 
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no one standing there, of course. He shut it » and evidence of affection. Indeed, she occupied 
with a bang and returned to his seat, muttering ; more the position of an elder sister than thai of 
an imprecation upon his own folly. He deter- ; a dependent. 
mined to go to bed in spite of everything—it : ¢ She was twenty years old at that time. Let 
was silly to give way to such fancies—he lived ¢ me see if I can describe her. 
too much alone—needed exercise—all the thou- I do not think she was pretty; but her com- 
sand reproaches one heaps upon oneself when $ plexion was so dazzlingly clear, her eyes so full 
any unexplainable spiritual thrill strikes against § of feeling and enthusiasm, and her golden hair 
the outward beliefs with which we deceive our- $ so rich and luxuriant, that it made up for the 
selves and the world. S want of regularity in her features. She was 

In the midst of his mental explanations and : too pale as a general thing; but the color and 
excuses the strange sensation seized him again, $ quick changes that every emotion brought to 
closely, securely, snatching the very inmost} her cheeks showed her sensitive temperament. 
chords of his being. : She was quiet, somewhat reserved in appear- 

It was more than a simple feeling of vague ; ance, but in reality the most sympathetic woman 
expectation now. It was as if his soul waited : I ever met. 
for some summons of which his other senses,; I cannot stop here to describe the points of 
deadened by their bodily thrall, had no per- ; resemblance, and the strong contrasts between 
ception. Sher nature and Stoepel’s, which made it so na- 

It passed as suddenly as it came. He waited. $ N : tural for them to love each other. She filled 
Not even a restless, excited state of mind re- ’ the want which had been in his soul before and 
mained. ’ made his life complete. 

Was it a delusion or a warning of some com- 3 It was the purest, most absorbing affection 
ing, evil, of which only his spirit had obtained 3 that I ever witnessed in my life. I hate to be 
cognizance ? } transcendental; but truly it was more than the 

It was useless to perplex his mind with such mere union of hearts with which most people 
questions. It was strange, peculiar as he was, i content. Their spirits seemed fairly to 
that the feeling did not make more impression ; have knit together, and I used often to think 
upon him—he had forgotten it the next day. ; that if one died the other would soon follow. 

The only thing he had thought of was danger : They were to be married that autumn. Stoe- 
to one whom he loved. That morning there: pel’s professional prospects had brightened 
came a letter full of hope and cheerfulness. In $ 3 greatly, and Mabel had been left a little legacy, 
all the world there was no other human being § : which seemed a fortune to them with their love. 


_whose soul was so closely knit to his, that any; I have said that on the day following that in- 


sudden trouble or peril to it would react with explicable state of mind, he received a letter 

a shock so violent upon his nature. S from her full of hope and promise, which left 
Mabel was well and happy, so it could have him in higher spirits than I had almost ever 

been no warning that he felt. It was only one $ seen him. 

of those morbid, ridiculous fancies, to which he: That evening he was in my rooms. A gay 

was too much in the habit of giving way. $ : little party had met there by chance, and there 
Mabel Thorsby was his betrothed wife; the : < was much laughter and merriment. 

thing had come about simply and very na- § It was very late when the group broke up; 

turally. $ but Stoepel remained after the rest had gone. 
Two years before, Stoepel had accompanied | We sat talking cheerfully and of every day 

an artist friend upon one of those wandering ; : matters, instead of wandering off upon all sorts 

expeditions in which’painters delight, and at 3 3 of abstruse subjects, as was so much our habit 

last they settled down for the remainder of th 3 when alone together. 

summer in the neighborhood of one of those : The clock struck one. I turned toward Stoe- 

picturesque little villages which are scattered 3 pel with an exclamation of surprise at the late- 

among the Kattskills. Sness of the hour. There was something so 
It was there he met Mabel Thorsby. She { unusual in his appearance that I cried out, 

was governess in the family of a lady who had$ ‘What is the matter? Do you hear any- 

been attracted to the spot by its quiet and ; thing?” \ 

healthfulness. He had half-risen from his seat, his face was 
There were only two children to be cared $ § partially turned toward the door, and he looked 

for: docile, pretty creatures, and Mabel was ° Slike a person waiting for some one to enter on 


treated by the mother with every consideration : the instant. 








were. 
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‘*What the deuce is it?’ I exclaimed, when § 
he did not answer. 

“TI must go to my room,” he said. 

He rose, took a step forward, and his face : 
altered so strangely that I was startled. 

“Sit down,” I said; “you are ill.” 

He was close by my chair, and I put out my } 
hand to push him back in his seat. He shrunk $ 
as if I had hurt him. 

“IT must go,”’ he said. 

A shiver ran through his frame—a strange $ 
awe crept over the wonder in his face. 

‘Don’t go,” I pleaded; “you are certainly 
sick! For God’s sake tell me what is the mat- 
ter?” 

“T am called,” he answered, in a hollow 
voice. ‘Don’t try to stop me—I could not 
stay if I attempted to.” 

He moved toward the door with both hands } 


I got him on the sofa and applied every re. 
> medy that was in my power, but I began to 
: think he would never revive. He lay there 

: : rigid as a figure of marble, looking more as | 
; chould fancy a person in a trance would than 
N like 8 man in a swoon; for the eyes and mouth 
‘were partially open, and the look of anguish 
: ‘ still distorted his face, as if he beheld some 
3 sight which was invisible to me. 

He came to himself at length, started up and 
stared wildly about. 

“«Mabel is dead!” he cried, in a terrible voice, 
‘“*T saw her die!” 

He fell back upon the sofa utterly prostrated, 
only able at intervals to give vent to a low 
groan. 

I am neither more nor less superstitious than 
$ the generality of men. I jest at things as most 
; do, at which often in secret I think of witha 


extended, the fingers slightly bent, as they thrill, and yet would not easily by any expe- 
would have been if some person had grasped } rience be made to believe in their truth. But 


them suddenly. 


He walked like a man im- | 


with that pale, agonized face before me, I could 


pelled by a force which he could not resist— ; neither doubt nor speak one word of argument 
the wonder and awe in his face growing always ; which might help him to throw off the shock 


stronger. 


When he reached the door, I sprang up and $ 


ran toward it. 

‘You shall not go alone,” I said. 

*“<Come with me,” he replied. 

He stopped suddenly, braced himself against 
the door and tried to stand firmly on his feet. 

“You must think me shamming,” he said. 
“T won’t give way like this.” 

In an instant his body began to waver to and 
fro in spite of all his efforts, as if some person 
unseen were pulling him violently by the hands. 

**No, it’s not fonay,” he muttered. 
struggle no longer.” 

He walked through the hall to his room, and : 


s 
s 
s 
Ss 
Ss 
Ss 


“T will $ 
; hand. 


§ his fingers closed over mine as if it brought 9 


3 his mind had received. 


I could only do as I should have done if I 
: had seen him open a letter announcing Mabel’s 
N  death—turn my head away and allow the first 
N * spasm of anguish to pass unobserved. Mingled 


§ with my sympathy for his grief was a super- 
3 S stitious awe, which shook me from head to foot, 
Sas if the unseen power that had cleared the 
$ vision of his soul by that terrible shock, had 
: thus far smitten my frame. 


‘Dead! Mabel dead!” I heard him say again’ 
and again. 

I stole up to him at last and clasped his 
I did not attempt to speak a word; but 


I followed, entered behind him and closed the $ : feeling of human companionship in his deso- 


door. 

The lamp was burning on the table, for he 
had not expected to remain when he went out, 
and the room looked bright and cheerful. 

He sat down in a-chair, and I sat watching : 
him. 
that strange mystery was in his face. 
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I could not vex him with questions while $ 


$ lation. 
: I do not know how long the silence lasted, it 


must have been more than an hour; then he said, 
“Go away—you are tired.” 
“‘T shall stay with you,” I replied. 
He did not answer. We were hoth silent 
He began walking up and down the 


We a a 
have sat for many moments; he awe-stricket room, then threw himself on the sofa. 


and expectant, I greatly agitated by his appear- 
ance. 


That was the way the night passed. 


When the dawn began to glimmer through 


Suddenly he sprang to his feet—a single ; the ivy leaves, he started up once more. 


moan burst from his lips—a look of unutter- 3 


able agony convulsed his features, and he fell 
full length upon the floor insensible. 


After 3 


“There is a train at five o’clock,” he said; 
“TI shall go in that.” 
Without a word, I took a traveling trunk 


the first nightmare-like feeling of horror which $ from the closet and put such things in it as he 
had locked my faculties was over, I sprang for- might need, for I knew that he would remember 
ward and raised him. ; nothing then. 
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I went with him to the station. As we parted,; It was an evening when a knot of men were 


he said, $ gathered in one of the artist’s rooms. There 
“There will come two letters for me—you ; was brilliant conversation, and wit enough to 
may open them.” ’ have brightened a whole circle of fashionable 


He was gone, and I returned to my room, : Saloons for a season. I am sorry to say there 
trying in vain to shake off the oppression which § was usually a good deal of drinking also at 
affected my spirits. N S those meetings; the weak point of so many men 

The next day, I heard a knock at his door. I possessed of quick imaginations and nervous 
looked out in the hall—it was a servant of the 3 temperaments. 
building with letters. Robert came in late. I believe his appear- 

“Leave Mr. Stoepel’s letter with me,” I said. $ ance affected every one as much as it would have 

He handed me the letter, and I went back done if his ghost had intruded upon the merry 
into my room. I tore open the envelope and } circle. 
read the contents—it was from Mabel’s friend. : The restraint and odd feeling soon wore off. 

Stoepel was urged to come with all haste. : He dashed into the conversation and talked 
Mabel had been taken alarmingly ill during the $a great deal. He was full of jokes and gay 
preceding night. < speeches; but his eyes never once lost their 

That was the night on which he had received s ‘restless melancholy, or his mouth its strained, 
the first warning! I sat down utterly con- § worn expression. 
founded. He drank more wine than usual—not that 

They were unable to telegraph, so I must; he was perceptibly affected by it; but he had 
wait for the mail to learn further tidings—I always been so abstemious that I noticed the 
knew what they would be. Ny circumstance. 

The succeeding day brought another letter— : He was present at several successive gather- 
Mabel Thorsby was dead! She had died sud- $ ings of a similar nature, and the habit of drink- 
denly—hour for hour to the time at which } ing large quantities of wine was growing upon 
Btoepel had been racked by that second pre- $ Shim. It was not done, I think, with the weak 
monition. ’ intention of drowning his grief, nor to give his 

I cannot describe to you the reflections and : conversation a factitious brilliancy, but from’ 
wild speculations which overwhelmed me. They } mere abstraction, because the bottle happened 
produced such an effect upon my mind that 1} to be set within his reach. 
was forced to quit my solitude and seek dis- } He went to his own room, one night, after 
traction without. leaving a friend’s apartment, where a party of 

I was sincerely grieved for my friend’s loss. $ artists and literary men had been supping. He 
I mourned for the young girl herself; but above ’had some work which required to be finished 
every other feeling constantly recurred the without delay, and sat down to try and compel 
strange thoughts to which the scene of that } his faculties to perform the task. 
night had given rise. g Somebody had sent him several bottles of 

Two weeks after, Robert Stoepel returned. ; wine that morning—one of them set on the 
It seemed impossible that a man could have} table. He found his mind so wandering and 
changed so much in that short space of time. beyond his control that he could not fix it upon 
He looked like a person in consumption; the ; his task. He took up the bottle and poured out 
shock was so great that I could not conceal my : a glass of wine. 
agitation. As he raised it to his lips a nameless shock 

“Yes, I know,” he said, answering my look : passed over him; the effect upon his physical 
before I could ask a question. ‘I have not $ $ frame was somewhat like that made by a gal- 
been exactly ill; but I have eaten and slept so $ $ vanic shock. 
seldom—it will pass over.” He still grasped the glass—slowly a pressure 

Not an allusion to Mabel. I could ask no ¢ settled upon his hand—an impalpable force 
questions; the wound was too recent and too: grasped it more and more closely, till it last 
deep to suffer the pain of probing with words. She was obliged to set the goblet upon the table. 

He shut himself in his room. Several weeks § He passed his other hand across the one 
passed before any one caught more than a pass- } which had held the glass—it looked contracted 
ing glimpse of him. I do not think he worked— and nerveless. He felt distinetly the outlines 
just sat there in dumb agony that could find no $ of a hand above his—a hand with long, slender 
expression in any form. $ S fingers holding his own. 

At last he came among us once more. 3 It was not cold to the touch—it seemed to be 
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by the action of some other sense that he could; voice; but the firm grasp never released his 
feel it—it was, if you can understand the com-$ hand. He struggled for an instant with it, but 
parison, as if a shadow had taken substance ; 3 there was no escape from the slender fingers, 
enough to be grasped. : For the first time he remembered that by thus 

Slowly the pressure yielded—the long fingers $ ; recklessly passing the clouded chamber where 
unclasped themselves and seemed to dissolve $ : we wait, he might separate himself still farther 
under his touch—he was only holding his own } from Mabel, and leave the existence beyond 
cold right hand in a tightened clasp. B N ’ even more gloomy and desolate than this. 

With a sort of sob his head fell forward upon $ : He felt as though his soul had received the 
the table. He had fainted completely away—} warning added to that felt by his outer senses, 
not from fear—such weakness had never occur- : He flung the pistol across the room, calling, 
red to him—but from the overpowering agita- : “T will wait, Mabel, I will wait!” 
tion caused by the consciousness of the unseen} Then came the wild longing for closer com- 
presence of her whom he had loved. 3 munication with the lost one, so strong that no 

Another interval of waiting and human an- ; human weakness nor dread of the supernatural 
guish. 3 could intrude upon its ascendency. 

The longing for death became insupportable. ; He clasped the slender hand with his own, 
The theories with which he had vexed his} 3} but as he touched the fingers it faded from his 
brain; the mystical studies in which he had so} hold; there was nothing in the room but his 
freely engaged—all came up to aid the desire he $ misery and himself. 
had to be rid and get beyond the reach of. aad After that night, the desire to be conscious 
first phase of existence. of Mabel’s presence haunted him continually, 

Somewhere beyond he should find Mabel. He : but it did not make itself felt. 
was too full of wrong and pantheistic thoughts} Six months passed. 
to contemplate the idea that, by thus rushing $ 3 Robert Stoepel had plunged into every ex- 
to the life beyond this sphere, he might make $ 3 citement that could distract his thoughts. He 
his season of probation still longer, and sepa- } worked hard; but he had no enjoyment either 
rate himself more erepenand from her he sought ; Sin his syecess, nor the material comforts which 
to find. , it afforded him. 

He gave his confidence to no human being. I$ He had lost the one hope which made life 
chanced that evening to meet him, and wished : endurable; no sign warned him that Mabel still 
to make some engagement for the next day. He ; watched over his actions and guided his fate. 
only said, Fancies that would have seemed insane to 

“I cannot promise—I may not be here to- $ most men tortured his solitude. He was for- 
morrow.” gotten. The thought had a deeper agony in it 

He was alone in his room. He had taken a: than the suffering we feel when a human being 
pistol out of its case and laid it on the table § withers our love with sudden indifference, yet 
beside him. it was akin to that feeling. 

There he sat, not hesitating—his mind had 3 She had passed so far on that she had ceased 
never once wavered from its object—but he was = g Sto care for his misery—she would live beyond 
awaiting the precise moment at which Mabel} the recollection of that earthly affection, and 
had died. 3 : when he went into eternity Mabel would not be 

The hands of the clock appeared scarcely to $ ‘ waiting for him. Her love had not been a - 
move. It was like a glimpse of eternity to his § 3 tion of her very soul, as she had believed; 
excited faculties. Shad faded when the newness of that a 

Slowly they neared the appointed hour. With- wore off; past the dark vestibule he must still 
out turning his eyes from the clock he felt upon $ be alone. 
the table for the pistol—laid his hand on it, w Then all faith deserted him; hard, impious 
raising it quietly. 3 thoughts warped and clouded his mind. He 

Once more that invisible weight settled upon 3 was born accursed—this love was meant to be 
his fingers clenched over the weapon—firmly as 3 only a portion of his suffering! Neither here 
if they had been clasped in a vice—he had not § ’ nor hereafter had he any hope. To stifle thought 
the power to lift his arm. : : burn out every aspiration and loftier aim from 

‘*Mabel,” he cried out, ‘let me come to you! § his soul—that was all that was left him now. 
Den’t leave me here in the dark—I will come,} He made companions of reckless men—he 
Mabel!” : plunged into excesses from which every feeling 

There was no answer to the anguish of his } of his nature revolted; but still he went on. 
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Ido not know that I can make the distinction: ‘Surely,’ I answered, “that aimless round 
felt, but it seemed to me that his headlong ca- ; of excitement will be worse; at neat ne might 
peer was different from that of other men, from ; find more forgetfulness in work 
his utter detestation of his own course. It was : 3 «J have lost all power over my mind—I can’t 
ss if he had flung his soul aside, and it refused ; work!” 
to be contaminated by the atmosphere of wrong ; He broke away from me and dashed down the 
in which he lived, waiting in sad patience for ¢ , stairs. 
the time which should again give it control ; ; He sought some haunt where he knew he 
over the deadened heart and coarser senses. 3 should find a knot of those who had been his 
“I am not living,” he said to me again and ; ; companions. He stood on the steps—he heard 
sgain. ‘I feel as if my soul had been lost, ; the sound of music and laughter. 
snd I cannot find it till I pass beyond this pur-} He could stir no farther. Those invisible 
gatory.” $ hands were clasped upon his—they pushed him 
Then he tortured himself with the idea that : * pack with resistless force. 
itwas dead—that there was only left the phy- ! ? The old gloom and recklessness swept off like 
sical man, and when that perished, there would § a pall; his soul was unfettered and free to act 
nothing remain. : once more. With those invisible hands still 
But it is useless to dwell upon these diseased ; clasped in his, he passed through the moonlit 
cies. Possibly to many persons they will be streets, his whole being filled with a serene 
unintelligible, or only utter folly; but I tell you ; content. 
that the man who indulged them was lifted far} Two persons met him. He came in contact 
shove his fellows, from the subtle flame of } ’ with one; the stranger hurried on, shuddering, 
genius which made his mind its altar; perhaps § as he said to his companion, 
to no other would such fancies, such peculiar § $ «Did you see that man’s face? .He looked 
nisery, have been possible. : : like a pant I feel as if a cold wind had blown 
He talked to no one but me. His life was > over me.’ 
leading him away from mine, and it was seldom } > Home to his room—alone with only the moon- 
that we met, except when the craving t@*put his $ : light looking down upon him, and those invisible 
torture in words made him seek my room. ; hands resting upon his own. He knelt witha 
I said at length: : feeling of religious awe stealing over the im- 
“You are losing the last hope of realizing the piety of the past months, and obliterating every 
only thing which could give you comfort. No $ trace of their hardness and sin. 
matter whether your soul takes part in this life § : When I entered his chamber, the next morn- 
or not; even if it keeps itself pure in the midst : ; ing, he lay on the bed, pale and sleepless, but 
of the unholiness in which you confine it, your § § with an expression upon his face such as I had 
senses will become so coarse and degraded that § often seen there when he had just parted from 
her _—' will have no power to make itself felt ; Mabel. He was very weak, whatever the in- 
to yours.” \ fluence was that had mastered him, the shock 
Do not ask me if I believed his theories—if I § ‘ upon the physical frame had been excessive. 
deem it possible that supernatural revelations; ‘‘She has been with me,” he whispered; ‘‘not 
had been granted to him—that reason in my ; till the moon set did her hands fade from mine; 
life stands so utterly alone that I have never ; when it rises, to-night, she will be here again.” 
been able to reason upon it—doubts and ordi- ; Doubts while looking in his face? No; they 
nary credences alike strike so vainly against : would have been impossible to the coldest skep- 
that experience that I could only put the whole ; tic that ever lived, while gazing.as I did upon 





~s 


thing aside. ; those glorified features. 
“But she never comes to me now! No, I “Sit down by me,” he added; “I am tired 
have lost her; this time it is forever.” now—I can sleep.” 


There was no argument with which to combat} I watched him for several hours as he lay in 
his fears. Perhaps that which I had already ; that deep, peaceful slumber, such as he had not 
said made more impression than anything else ; known for weeks. 
would have done. ’ When he woke, he started up and looked 

Again he returned to his solitary life—a fort- } about with an expression of disappointment. 
night of quiet and patient waiting—there was | “T hoped the night had come,” he said; “I 
no sign. ‘ have not even dreamed.” 

“I will go out,” he said; “I shall become; When the moon rose over the still midnight 


mad here.” ‘of the city, Robert Stoepel was watching its 
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clear beams tinge his casement—waiting for , To escape the importunities of his friends 

the return of that presence with the religious $ ; physician had been called, but he had no ref 

awe with which the fervent neophyte receives ° 3 medies for a case like that—life was wearin 

the blessed sacrament from the hands of the $ away without any apparent cause—the wisdom 

anointed priest. $ of all the schools could not even have supplied 
From that time the inexplicable communica- : a name. 

. tion was very frequent. There was scarcelya; In the quiet of the night we watched beside 
night he did not spend hours with the con-;his bed. He had lain for some time in silencg 
sciousness of that presence about him. 3—we thought him sleeping—but suddenly he 

We saw how he changed—the pale cheek 3 turned his face toward me and said, 
wasted every day—the slight form bent gra- ; “She will come for me at the hour she went 
dually and lost its vigor. The face regained : herself.” 
its former beauty, but it was so spiritualized} I glanced at the clock—it lacked half an hour 
and calmed, that sometimes it fairly startled 3 of the time. 
one to see the eager soul make itself visible: He conversed a little—left kindly messages 
through those earthly lineaments. Sfor absent friends—a few words of counsel to 
‘You will die!” they said to him; “you § ourselves; but it was difficult for him to fix 
are killing yourself with late hours and hard 3 Iris attention upon anything about him. He 
work.” § waited eagerly for the appointed moment, éo 
He only smiled. To me, who alone knew the $ engrossed in the thought of that near meeting 
truth, he said, tear all lesser affections found small space for 
“Tam waiting; I can wait patiently now.” expression. 
These long watches left him more and more; The clock struck—the bell-like notes died 
feeble and. wasted. If, as he believed, his soul $ : slowly on our ears. 

held communication with that of his lost Mabel, : Robert raised himself, stretched out his arms, 
the shock was gradually wearing away his phy- his face transfigured with more than human joy. 
sical powers. He was not like a person dying: A broad stream of moonlight silvered the 





of any disease; but the decline was more appa- $ casement and fell across his pallid hands. 
rent and much more rapid. § «Mabel! Mabel!” 
The hour of release came at last. The thin hands stretched farther out; the 
He had risen as usual that morning; for the $ fingers seemed to clasp the quivering rays, and 
past week he had only been able to sit up for | with that name upon his lips, that tranquil hap- 


an hour at a time, but he always insisted upon 3 piness fixed upon his features, his soul floated 
rising and being dressed. It was the same that slowly into infinite space—but ah, we could 
day, but he knew that it was the last. 3 follow no farther! 
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THE AFTER-LOVE. 


BY EMILY J. ADAMS. 


Att the Spring-time blooms have faded, Than the gayer, lighter passion 
And the Summer winds are still; Of my girlhood’s vanished dreams, 
And the Autumn mists are braided 


Round the edges of the hill. As within the organ slumbers 


Melodies, diviner far 
Than the tiny, tinkling numbers 
Of the school-girl’s light guitar. 


From the Westward, o’er the meadows, 
Streamed the sunset’s fading gold, 
Weaving softly with the shadows, 


» t All my Summer hopes lay dying, 
Lying Eust d ; ? 
nop pamenae And my May-time joys had fled, 
And the frosts of purifying 


Had been scattered o’er my head. 


Till the moon and stars came o’er us, 
And adownward from the skies 
Fell the trancing radiance o’er us, 


That about our pathway lies; When athwart the Indian Summer 


Of my life it floated down, 
Softer than the evening murmur, 
More resplendent than its crown; 


And the evening wears a splendor 
Such as Spring-time never wore; 

Bears an influence more tender 
Than the daylight ever bore. 


So this after-love in fashion, 
Purer, riper, richer seems, 


Pouring o’er my soul the sweetness 
Of its consecratal wine, 

Till it rose into completeness 
Of existence made divine. 
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THE KNIGHT OF THE ROUND TABLE. 


BY MISS ALICE GRAY. 


TuERE seems to be among us a growing par : dow of her room, at Saratoga, beneath which 
tislity for the great ones of old British story. ;three young men were smoking and talking. 
The group of fable and tradition which en- : Her own name caught her ear, and, in a 
circles the Round Table of King Arthur; mar- 3 $ moment, she heard her Knight of the Round 
tial, fearless, simple-hearted, high-souled, when ; Table offer a bet of a new hat that, in six 
it tells of Sir Gawain, Sir Galahad, Merwin, : : months, he would be accepted by her. The 
Arthur himself; tender, passionate, enchain- $ , wager was taken with laughter and jokes, while 
ing our sympathies—the lighter, perhaps, for : her cheeks burned with anger. A high-spirited 
the dark web of guilt and shame—as it pre- $ girl was Miss Julia De Forest, and, after her 
serves the memory of Queen Guinevere and ; first burst of mortification, tears, and passion 
Iauncelot, gains favor more than all other $ was over, she quickly determined on her line 
branches of legend or myth—chivalric, classic, ; of conduct. She met Mr. Masters in the even- 
Oriental, or elfin. A part of the gentler half ;§ ing with as calm a manner and smile as ever. 
of creation make heroes of every man who }In a day or two she left Saratoga, and it was 
strikes their fancy. They seize upon one trait not till October that the game fairly opened, 
of character, upon an outward peculiarity, a’ when Mr. Masters cantered to her side, as she 
tone of voice, a trick of manner; spring with {drove in the park, one warm, tawny, dreamy 
it into the ideal land, link it with some hero : afternoon. He was splendidly mounted. Exactly 
there, and then, in the tinted light streaming ; like chestnut satin looked the arching neck of 


thence—‘‘that light which never was on sea or : his horse, and the full, fearless eye, tremulous 


shore’—the whole man is illumined, trans- : nostril, and slender legs of the animal indicated 
formed. You, dear sir, who humbly think $ high blood and careful rearing. Miss De Forest 
yourself one of the most commonplace, mat- $ surveyed steed and graceful rider with pleasure, 
ter-of-fact mortals, may be a hero to some 3 feeling that they were well-matched. All was 
young girl. And—to come nearer the point— 3 Sin perfect keeping. All the accessaries of the 
you, my dear Mr. Henry Masters, are, or you § S gentle passage of arms would be polished, 
were once, a representative of Sir Gawain to a $ courtly, knightly. It suited her taste well. 
strong and intelligent admirer of the British }She was ready. She could hardly keep the 


Chronicles of Eld. 

You are, as one of your companions ex- 
pressed it, not long ago, “A splendid animal!” 
Your handsome, frapk, fearless face; your broad 
shoulders and nietiaeial chest; your magni- 
ficent muscular development; the satin smooth- 
ness of your skin; the easy movements of your 
powerful frame—all show physical perfection, 
well-nigh. And your mentality—to use a new 
word I heard the other day—is in no way de- 
ficient. Your intellect has received much culti- 
vation, and could take more. You have good- 


humor, kindness of heart, an average share of : 


refinement; but is your nature like those fine- $ 


‘ strang ones that, beneath King Arthur’s eye, ; 


vied with each other in deeds of honor, or rode 
forth in quest of the Holy Grail? 

Girls sometimes get a chance to be cured of } 
their illusions. Miss Julia De Forest, the young 
lady above referred to, whose imagination so 


suffused her perceptions, was seated at the win- 


8 S glitter of defiance out of her eye as it met that 
3 of Mr. Masters. They rode gaily on. Through 
light, discursive conversation, Masters con- 
trived to keep sounding a strain of frank ad- 
$miration, which Julia might have received as 
$ sincere—as, perhaps, it was—had not the utter- 
ance on the piazza of the Union floated to her 
ear now and again. As it was, her cheek red- 
dened uncontrollably sometimes. Mr. Masters 
$ put his own interpretation on the blush. 

They parted to meet at the opera in the even- 
ing, and, often after, in rehearsing for some 
charades. But Mr. Masters seemed to himself 
$ to be walking on strange ground. He deter- 
3 mined to ask counsel and assistance. ‘Only 
women understand women,” he said. He went 





- §toa Mrs. Suydam. Let me introduce this lady, 


Mrs. Suydam had a great deal of character, her 
friends said. She was always crocheting— 
orale Meola table—at concerts— 
$ while reading, driving. She was believed to 
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pursue that occupation even in her sleep. Cer- 
tainly she was so engaged when her bedroom 
door closed upon her at night, and when it re- : 
opened in the morning. There was something 
fearful to nervous people in the constancy, de- 
termination, the ruthlessness which charac- 
terized her manner of operating. It made 
them think of those knitted registers of the 
suspected, used by the Parisian market-women 
during the reign of terror, particularly as Mrs. 
Suydam was thought to hold the reputation and } 
position, and, therefore, the well-being of her § 
acquaintance, very much in her hands. But 
she crocheted on, and looked around, with her $ 
penetrating eyes, and made up her mind. Mrs. } 
Suydam showed character even in little things, $ 
people said. For the rest, she was a straight, 
strong woman, with a peculiarly elegant hand 
—her only beauty. 

“« My dear Henry,” said Mrs. Suydam, crochet- 
ing vigorously, ‘‘let me thoroughly comprehend 
the matter. Miss De Forest is handsome, her 
family hold a good position, her father has $ 
some worldly possessions; if she were with-$ 
out these advantages, would you seek her 3 
hand? There, there, my dear boy, do not 
be ashamed of the hesitation. I quite under- 
stand.” 

““Mrs. Suydam,” said Mr. Masters, “my affec- 
tion is for Miss De Forest herself.” 

“‘T don’t doubt it, Henry,” replied Mrs. Suy- 
dam. ‘For Miss De Forest as she is—per- 
fectly natural. I only wanted to know if the 
case were desperate; if you would take strych- 
nine, or enlist in the army, should you be re- 
fused?” 

‘*But I don’t want to be refused, Mrs. Suy- 
dam.” 

‘‘Of course you don’t, my dear Wenry.” 

‘‘That’s why I came to you.” 

‘Ah! well, before I can promise you aid, I 
must discover how the heavens look in the 
opposite quarter. As it appears to me now, I 
think I should be doing ye both a service. 
Julia issa great pet of mine.’ 

Henry Masters went away. 


Mrs. Suydam § 
still’ sat crocheting in the gathering twilight 3 
when Miss De Forest was announced. 

“T have come to you for some advice, Mrs. § 


Suydam,” she said, ‘‘and some help.” 
‘Let me hear,” said that lady, quietly. 
When the story was concluded, and the plan § 
unfolded, she tapped her teeth with the head of ; 
her crochet-needle, saying, 
‘“‘T have been retained on the opposite side.” 
‘*What!” exclaimed Julia. 
‘Henry Masters has just left me,” continued 


Mrs. Suydam. ‘And now, before we say more, 
¢ let me ask you why you can’t let him win his 
: bet, Julia?” 

: ‘‘ After the insult, the outrage on my feelings, 
my pride, my delicacy! Mrs. Suydam!” 
claimed Julia. 

‘‘Remember that only as a joke.” 
‘*A joke, indeed!” 
‘Let me tell you, Julia: men, gentlemen, in 

; their intercourse with each other, are in the 
$ habit of speaking of women far more freely 

3 § than you have any idea of. Anything open to 
criticism has to endure a rasping such as you 

S little dream. This I know: what has offended 
: you so much would not be considered, among 

: ‘ men of average srpaeicqnaes to betoken anything 

$ you would object to.’ 

: ‘“‘That may be, Mrs. Suydam,” replied Julia, 
“But J heard it. The remembrance is like Ban- 

’ quo’s ghost—it rises ever. Marry him! No, 

g no!”’ 

: ‘‘You are sure of that?” said Mrs. Suydam. 

: Julia gave no reply, except a steady gaze at 
sher friend. Then she jumped up and walked 
; across the room two or three times, and, stop- 

ping before Mrs. Suydam, exclaimed, 

“Indeed! indeed, Mrs. Suydam! He de- 
serves to be punished for his impertinence; 
and, lag you won’t help me, you needn’t betray 
me.’ 

“I certainly shall not betray you,” answered 
Mrs. Suydam. ‘As to helping you, I thinkI 
can help both you and Mr. Masters at once. 
$ All he asks is opportunity, and a favorable 
$ word said for him from a source which he con- 
siders powerful.” 

‘‘Well, you can give him as much of both as 
you please, Mrs. Suydam,” said Julia. 

Mrs. Suydam laughed. ‘TI confess I enjoy 
the prospect, Julia. As pretty a little game of 
cross-purposes as one would wish to see.” 

“You will keep faith with me, Mrs. Suy- 
dam?” said Julia, kneeling down before her. 

“IT will deal honestly with you, my dear,” 
returned Mrs. Suydam. 

The weeks and months bounded on. There 
3 were many occasions on which Mrs. Suydam’s 
: co-operation became invaluable to Julia, and it 
8 S was faithfully given, and her courses careered 
S onward triumphantly. Julia enjoyed it ex- 
S tremely, even though the denowement lay plain 
$ before her, and no charming mist of doubt, no 
$ delightful unexpectedness was about the path, 
: but, instead, the sunlight fell clear, almost 
‘ glaring, on every step. There was somewhat 
Sexeiting in that vivid sparkle, in the con- 
* stant compromise between her conscience and 
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DRIFT 
her plan, the vigilant holding of the narrow 
path of delicacy. 

Nor was Mrs. Suydam wanting in her ser- 
vices to Henry Masters. Earnestly did she im- 
press upon Miss Julia the advantages, the 
almost certain happiness bound up in an ac- 
ceptance of his hand. 

One night the longed-for opportunity arrived. 
Mr. Masters accompanied Miss De Forest ina 
carriage to a party. The six months were 
almost expired. He made his offer with scarcely 
adoubt of success. Miss De Forest turned and 
looked at him. The light of the lamps streamed 
fall on her sparkling eye and curling lip. 

“Mr. Masters,” she said, after a pause, 
“allow me to recall to you a conversation, be- 
tween yourself and your friend, Mr. Gremaine, 
and another, on the piazza of the Union, at 
Saratoga, some—how many months ago is it ?— 
inwhich you dared to make me the subject of a 
wager. To that conversation I was an involun- 
tary listener. Are you answered?” 

Ten minutes elapsed without a word being 
uttered. Julia could not see her companion’s 
face. At length he spoke: 

“Miss De Forest, perhaps I ought to apolo- 
gize to you and beg your forgiveness for the 
conversation, the circumstance to which you 
refer. I would do so, but—I look back on 
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; your course for the past six months, and I feel 
: that—we are even.” 

No more was said. 

In a moment or two the carriage drew up be- 
fore the brilliant mansion, where ‘‘the lamps 
shone over fair women and brave men,” and 
Miss De Forest and Mr. Masters made their 
entree upon the scene. Truly there ran good 
blood in the veins of both. Calmly, entirely 
; unembarrassed did Mr. Masters offer his arm, 
3and with as perfect self-possession did Miss 
‘ Julia accept it. All through the evening’s danc- 
‘ing and conversation not only would no fellow- 
< guest have supposed that anything out of the 
Sordinary course had happened, but neither 
‘could perceive in the other any hampering of 
remembrance or consciousness. With them it 
was: ‘‘ Noblesse oblige.” 

Once Julia glided into a seat beside Mrs. 
Suydam, and whispered, ‘‘It is all finished, my 
friend.” But there was scarcely the exultation 
in her tone that one might have expected. Was 
it only the weariness, the sense of worthlessness 
that always steals into the hour of this world’s 
successes? 

However, Mr. Masters made a call upon 
Leary, the next morning, and bought a hat, 
which he sent to a friend. 
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DRIFT-WOOD. 


BY PLIN 


Arioat on the mighty waters, 
The waters so bright and clear, 

That kissed my feet at the cradle, 
When the morn of life was here; 

But deeper they grew, and darker, 
As they left the shores this side, 

And rolled, through mists and shadows, 
Away toward life’s eventide. 


Afloat on the great waves breaking 
Away on the far-off shore, 

Where the barks are moored so safely, 
Which have only gone before; 

On the waves, where storm-clouds gather 
Over the blue of the sky. 

And no gleam of golden sunlight 
Creeps through where the shadows lie. 


And winds, with pitiful murmurs, 
Go wailing and sobbing by— 
Wild is the storm, and no harbor 
Greets the sad and anxious eye. 
Life-barks are drifting around you, 
For weak hands have dropped the oars— 
And eyes, despairing and hopeless, 
Look out to the far-away shores, 
Vou. XLIV.—8 


Y EARLE. 


And white sails go down beside you, 
Wrecks lie on the wind-tossed waves— 
Souls, timid, and weak, and helpless, 
Have gone to their unmarked graves. 
Oh! heart, be hopeful and fearless! 
Oh! hands, tightly grasp the oars! 
The wrecks are bearing you downward, 
Afar from the blessed shores. 


Be true, be strong and courageous, 
The driftwood is bearing you down; 
He only who bravely struggles, 
F’er weareth the victor’s crown. 
Then fight your way through the current, 
Strong hands guide your bark so frail— 
Thank God! you are clear from the driftwood— 
Safely you’ve passed through the gale. 


Awhile you may sail in the sunshine, 
But storm-clouds will gather again, 
And dark waves will threaten destruction, 
And wrecks bear you downward as then; 
But, guided by strong hands and spirit, 
With ey@fixed on faith, sweet and fond, 
Your bark shall at last be moored safely 
On the sheres of the great beyond. 
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THE PATIENT HEART OF MARTHA PAYSON. 
A STORY OF NEW ENGLAND LIFE. 


BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, AUTHOR OF ‘‘THIS, THAT, AND THE OTHER,” ‘‘JUNO CLIFFORD,” 
‘“‘MY THIRD BOOK,” ETC., ETC. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33. 


V.—THE NEW HOME. 3 where else. I shall get my meals at neighbor 

Tus funeral was over. Deacon Pettibone had ; Jones’, and widow Morris has offered to take 
seen the sod thrown heavily above the heart § S you children home with her for the present, 
which had beat against his own with all its Have you a mind to go there, and take the best 
unshared secrets, but which had never, never < care you can of Tommy?” 
loved him. He had moistened the grave with} The child’s heart was full of joy. She turned 
the tears of a sincere sorrow, and come home $ on Deacon Pettibone a brighter smile than he 
again to the house whence she had been borne : had ever seen her little pale face wear, and an- 
outward; the house which had so lately been : swered respectfully, 
entered by a visitor, grim, noiseless, and ter- $ J will do my very best.” 
rible, even death. The supper had been eaten 3 3 Then, escaping from his presence, she rushed 


by bearers and kinsfolk in a sort of hushed § Sup stairs again to her garret. Tommy was 
calmness; but the deacon himself had tasted : ‘ sleeping on the couch she had arranged for 
nothing. Now they were all gone, save Mrs. $ ‘ him, and so she was undisturbed. The moon 
Morris, the kind-hearted widow, and another : was just rising, she could see it from her east 
neighbor, who had volunteered to stay all night. 2 : window. She knelt down there and lifted her 


The deacon went into the large, square room, $ § face toward the sky. Once more her heart re- 
where his wife had sat the day before she died, } cognized the presence of God, with a voiceless 
and waited there for Martha, whom he had ; thankfulness which rose up like a prayer of 
:“ _w parinta send to him. : thanksgiving before the throne of heaven. 
‘Zhe door opened lightly, at length, and the § $ The next morning she rose early, dressed 
elild entered. She was weeping, poor, little § ; Tommy and herself, packed up their few pos- 
nine-years-old thing, very quietly. She fan- < sessions, and accompanied widow Morris to 
cied the interview could have no other object ‘ 3 her cottage home. She had never entered that 
than the announcement of a determination to: home before, but she had peeped longingly 
send her back to the poor-house; and with her : through the garden-paling, oftentimes, at ihe 
new sense of the degradation consequent upon ; roses and honeysuckles therein. The little 
being a pauper, she shrank from the trial. ; house and its surroundings were a practical 
‘*Come in, Martha,” the deacon said, in far 3 illustration of how far tasteful mind and vill- 
kinder tones than any in which his dead wife: ing hands could go toward epitomizing the 
had ever addressed her. His heart was touched 3 beautiful with oh et worldly ano Red 
to see her weeping such quiet tears behind the : roses nodded their saucy heads into the parlor 
little checked apron, held to her streaming eyes $ windows; sweet-brier and honeysuckle vines 
in such uncomplaining womanliness. 5 clambered about the porch; bright-hued morn- 
She came in, and stood there before him. $ ing-glories looked in each other’s faces as they 
“Sit down, child,” he said. ‘Have you g hung their green foliage in-dainty tracery about 
thought anything what is to become of you, ‘ the widow’s bedroom window; and over the ell 
now that I am left alone in the world?” $ were twined grape-vines and hop-vines. Tall, 
“IT suppose, sir,” she gasped, chokingly, S sheltering trees stood just at the fence which 
“that I must go back to the to Mr. 3 divided the yard from the highway; and in 
Griggs’.” $ : beds, each side of the smooth pebbly walk lead- 
“T thought of that, too, Martha, but you ; sing from the gate to the front door, grew pinks, 
seem too much like one of my family for me $ : ‘and violets, and columbines, and the sweet little 
ever to consent to it. I can’t tell yet what I: roses of Burgundy. Everything was so fresh 
shall do for a housekeeper, and until I find } and beautiful that Martha Payson, walking into 
one sir Tommy will be better off some- 3 the gate behind the widow, felt the passionate, 
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peauty-loving soul of her father stir within 3 her stocking round to the seam, and goes to 
her, and her eyes overflowed with tears of still § bed. 
delight. : After a time they are married, and bring up 
Have I ever described to you this child going $ a second generation of Jonathans and Dorothies 
now into her new home? g after the same orthodox fashion. They hire a 
No one had even thought of calling her beau- $ farm and work on it late and early, until they 
tiful, and only Mrs. Morris had selected for her ; have earned money enough to buy it; and then 
face the one adjective to which it had an unde- $ : § they dream out the rest of their days at the 
niable claim—interesting. She had a profusion § $ chimney corner—have their eyes closed by the 
of long dusky hair, wound plainly about her 3 second Dorothy, and are respectably buried by 
head, and fastened, according to Mrs. Petti- ; Jonathan junior. Allis as it shouldbe. There 
one’s instructions, with a comb behind. It are no withered rose-buds, no tresses of hair 
should have been taught to curl, for it waved ; lying above their dead hearts—no outward in- 
and rippled around her brow, and now and ; dications to tell whether those hearts ever loved, 
then a stray lock would struggle out from its$ and suffered, and had their youthful dreams— 
confinement, and fall in a silken ringlet over § troublous yet precious. 
her brown, but well-shaped neck. She had her 3 3 This simple history, fully writ in a score of 
father’s eyes—large and deeply gray, luminous } lines, embodies, with a few variations, perhaps, 
now and then as if with an inner light. She ; the whole earthly existence of your grand- 
had his brow, too, broad, high, and full—too$ parents and mine. They were, and they are 
much so for a woman—but it betokened high ; not. 
capabilities, and was in some degree neutra-$; The widow Morris was an exception to this 
lied by her mouth. It was a mouth like her 3 stereotyped and common-place life history. In 
mother’s—sweet and ripe, yielding and pliant, : her girlhood she had loved with all the romance 
though around it were the lines of a heroine, } and passion of which ballads and legends have 
a grand and lofty power of self-sacrifice, higher } been full for centuries, and which we know, by 
and holier than had fallen to the lot of either § the way they thrill our souls, must have their 
of her parents. For the rest, her eyes, with $ counterpart in the possibilities of our own na- 
their dark, drooping lashes, had a look of set- 3 tures. Her lover was poor—far beneath her, 
led patient sorrow, which they had worn for a {as the world reckons; and for young Robert 
long time ; her complexion was dark and sallow; $ Morris’ sake she gave up home and friends, and 
her expression care-worn, and by far too old for § the two young things went forth together, brave 
her years. Her mind was almost entirely un- 3 as a forlorn hope, to charge desperately against 
cultivated, but joined to her quick perceptions § $ all the trials and difficulties of life. 
of the beautiful was a high degree of native } For awhile fortune smiled on them. They 
talent. $ purchased the little home, where the widow 
She followed the widow into the house, as- ‘lived alone now. Before their faith and cour- 
sisted in putting away Tommy’s things and her $ § sage evil seemed to flee away. Children were 
own in the chamber which was to be appro- § given to them. Little feet made sweet music 
priated to their use, and then, leaving her $ on the floor; little voices and bursts of childish 
charge to take his forenoon’s nap, went down § laughter rang their silvery treble through their 
stairs to beg the privilege of assisting in Mrs. $ hearts. Innocent blue eyes looked lovingly into 
Morris’ housekeeping. $ theirs, and then once, twice, thrice, the death 
It has been said that there is not the material $ angel folded his dark wings athwart their 
for fiction in our stern New England life, which} threshold. Three little graves were in the 
is furnished by the tropical warmth and passion $ church-yard, and over them the mother’s hand 
ofthe South. In some of the country towns of 3 planted rosemary for remembrance. 
New England—primitive districts—children at Last of all the father died also. Words would 
the epoch to which our story relates were still 3 fail to tell the passionate sorrow with which the 
brought up with the severity of Puritanical dis- $ bereaved woman mourned for him. For a time 
cipline. At a respectable age Jonathan goes $ : it seemed as if she too must follow to the land 
to see Dorothy. They sit before the kitchen $ of shadows and silence, 
fire—whence the ‘old folks” have pradently § 
retreated—and pare apples or wind stocking- 3 
yarn. The clock strikes ten—Jonathan guesses § But at length the passion of woe subsided into 
he'd better be going. Dorothy shuts the deor ; quiet and loving memory, and she grew content 
Behind him, rakes the ashes over the fire, knits to wait God’s time. So she had come, in her 


Lest the dead in the stranger’s country should be lonely.” 
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quiet middle- -age, to dwell i in the cottage which : : Bacaiting! ‘She itentba her hand in seen 
was now to shelter the orphan Martha, and her? and then they sat down together at the little 
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motherless charge. Perhaps those three little : 
graves in the church-yard kept her heart softer 
and warmer toward all children than if their $ 
tenants had grown up living around her, and: 
then gone away from her into the turbulent } 
world. $ 
Under such gentle influence even Tommy 
Pettibone improved rapidly. He had not been $ 
three weeks in his new home before he had 
quite ceased to torture and abuse his patient 
little nurse; and in six he commenced learning 
to walk, and to help himself. g 
Martha, meantime, was happier than her : 
brightest fancies had ever pictured. Mrs. 
Morris had seen her parents, and delighted to: 
tell her of her fair young mother’s beauty, and ! 
her father’s genius. The child’s heart grew: 
warm and young again, now that no accents 
fell on her ear but those of kindness and ap- $ 
proval. She flitted in and out of the house: 
with snatches of song on her lips; gathering : 
berries, twisting the red roses into garlands, 
and learning to love Mrs. Morris with an almost : 
idolizing affection. 


Of course Deacon Pettibone came often to see $ 


his son and heir. Martha, with her unyouthful § 
quickness of perception, wondered how it was : 
that he was so changed. Withdrawn from the $ 
frozen pole of Mrs. Pettibone’s influence, he had 
commenced thawing from winter into spring. $ 
He was growing so young, so genial, so much $ 
more a man of independent thoughts and feel- S 
ings. He had provided himself with a house- $ 
keeper, a few weeks after his wife’s death; but 
Tommy was improving so fast under Mrs. Mor- : 
nis’ wise and kindly rule that he could not think ? 
of removing him. So the children continued in 
their new home. 


VI.—THE DEACON’S WOOING. 


Srx months had passed since Mrs. Pettibone’s 
funeral. It was December. The children were 
both in bed, and the widow Morris was alone in 
her Tittle parlor. She walked quietly to the 
window which overlooked the village church- 
yard. The winter moon was bright now, but 
snow had fallen the night before. and, through 
its white, gleaming folds, she could see the out- 
line of three little graves, and another longer, } 
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wider one, whose headstone bore the name of } keeper I want you, but as a wife. 
; :my wife, Mrs. Morris?” 


her dead husband. She looked at them silently, : 
but moisture gathered in her mild eyes, her lips § 5 


trembled, and she moved away. Turning, she} She knew not how to answer. 


met Deacon Pettibone. He had entered unper- ; 


round table, before the bright fire. There was 


‘a long pause. 


The widow sat looking steadily into the 
flames. Her thoughts were far away, wander. 
ing backward to those days when heart ang 
home were not so desolate, when husband and 


; children were around her, and voices, whose 


tones haunted her memory yet, lingered loy. 


, ingly upon her name. 


The deacon, meanwhile, had the air of one 


who has something to say and doesn’t know 


exactly how to begin. He crossed first one 
knee, and then the other; drew out his red 
; bandanna handkerchief, and wiped the per- 
‘spiration from his brow; twirled round each 
other the thumbs of his two hands; attentively 
examined the toes of his boots; coughed and 


ahemed, and finally said, sententiously, 


**Mrs. Morris, I’ve been thinking $e 
‘*Well?” The lady’s pleasant face was turned 
expectantly toward him, as he paused, and he 


: found it more difficult than ever to proceed. 


*T’ve been thinking,’’ he began again, falter- 


$ ingly, ‘‘that Tommy has been a great deal better 


boy since you’ve had the managing of him. In- 
deed, I should hardly know him for the same 
child.” 


‘‘He is growing older, deacon; that alone 


: would make him know better how to behave.” 


‘Yes, and he’s lived with you. I don’t see 
how any one could help being good, and live 
with-you.” 

The deacon was growing enthusiastic. 
paused a moment, and then went on: 

“T am feeling the need of a wife more and 
more every day. It seems lonesome and gloomy 
enough at the oldred house. I want the children 
back there, but I don’t like to take them away 
from you. Would you come, too, Mrs. Morris?” 

The lady did not fully comprehend his mean- 
ing. 

‘““Why, deacon,” she said, ‘“‘even if I wanted 
to give up my own little home, which I do not, 
you have a housekeeper already, and don’t need 
me. I shall be very sorry to part with the 


He 


children, but I have no doubt you would get 
along with them nicely.” 


«But, ma’am,” the deacon stammered, “you 
don’t understand me. It is not as a house- 
Will you be 


The widow was-taken completely by surprise. 
His offer pro- 
mised a kind friend and a comfortable home. 


ceived, and, as his custom now was, without ® Her, days of romance were long since over. 
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She knew the deacon well, and esteemed him shad missed him more than she cared to confess 
thoroughly; but she could not so suddenly make $ to herself. She had seen him, now and then, 
her mind to bear his name, and be the other ; going by to the village store, or to the post- 
half of himself. $ office; and on Sunday, in church, she had eat 
“I cannot tell,” she answered, at length. ‘“‘I$ very near him, thinking, with a shy, maiden- 
never thought of this before. I wish you would : : like timidity, whether that silent, attentive, 
not come here again for a week, and, in the } serious man would be, in a few months, her 
meanwhile, I will consider it. If I were willing} husband. He had never looked so well in her 
to be your wife, custom and propriety would eyes—in part, perhaps, because she took in him 
dictate that your marriage should not take now a more personal interest—though he cer- 
place for six months longer; so you can well $ ; < tainly had improved. Mrs. Morris, humble as she 
afford me a week in which to make my de- § was, was yet so pure, so thoroughly womanly, 
cision.’ $ that no man could love her without being in 
“Very well,” was the answer. ‘I presume some wise raised toward her level. She well 
you are right, and, in the meantime, as you } understood that a woman’s true power consists 
suggest, I will stay away from your house.” Si in her humility, and the man she would marry 
He arose then, and left her with a respectful } she would never have been willing to govern. 
“Good-night!” } Without exactly understanding this sentiment, 
Long Mrs. Morris remained looking into the Deacon Pettibone felt its effects, and stood up 
flames and pondering the deacon’s proposal. ; under the free sky of heaven a more manly man. 
Well she knew that the fire, which once burned} ‘The children had already gone to bed, and 
so brightly on her heart’s altar, could never be g Mrs. Morris sat waiting for the deacon. She 
rekindled; but, because the sun has set, we do $ was a loveiy-looking woman of middle age; for 
not always turn our eyes away from the even- $ § she was not yet forty. Her face was mild and 
ing-star. Her life, for the last few years, had § ; slightly pensive in expression, with quiet, half- 
been very lonely. It is a desolate thing, a very } smiling brown eyes, and brown hair of the same 
desolate thing, for a woman,:to live quite alone ; hue, put plainly back under her widow’s cap; 
in the world, without one human being to whom § for she still wore the deepest mourning. 


her love and her presence are dear and neces-$ Deacon Pettibone knocked at the door, at 


NY 

sary. In such a lot she can seldom find full em- $ s last, as if less than actually certain of a wel- 
ployment for the noblest powers. Mrs. Morris $ scome. Widow Morris opened it, and he entered 
had felt this many a time, standing solitary : and seated himself on the other side of the 
among the graves of the departed, or sitting $ little, round table with an air of awkward, 
over the smouldering embers on her lonely $ half-painful embarrassment. There were a few 
hearth, and pondering sadly how useless her $ moments of silence; then, like one who wishes 
life was, how little it was in her power to con- : to know the worst at once, he stammered forth, 
tribute to the happiness that should be in the § “Well, ma’am, have you made up your 
world. Of a second marriage she had never ; mind ?”’ 
thought; but she had eagerly welcomed Tommy § “T have, Deacon Pettibone. I have con- 
and Martha to her home, and their presence § cluded, if you still wish it, to accept your 
had gone far toward filling the void in her life. ; offer. I will try to be a good mother to your 
Now, it seemed, her only hope of retaining even 3 S child, and, God helping me, a good wife to 
them was in accepting the proposal of Deacon $ yourself.” 
Pettibone. But could she love him enough to ; She reached forth her hand to him across the 
go with him to the altar, and cleave unto him $ little, round stand which separated them. He 
till the long, unshared silence of death should $ took it—it was a strange act for Deacon Petti- 
fall between them? She would not try to an- $ bone—and pressed it to his lips. I do not sup- 
8wer this question then. She took the little § pose he had ever done such a thing in his life 
steel snuffers from their tray, trimmed her} before. There must have been, however, un- 
¢andle, and read out loud the beautiful psalm, oan the formal and unrefined outside rind 
commencing, “The Lord is my shepherd, I} of his nature, a certain element of romaiice, of 
shall not want.” I do not know of what color 3 tenderness manly yet gentle, which was akin to 
her dreams were made that night. , N ’ something in Mrs. Morris, and recognized her 

A week had passed, and it was the evening right to a delicate and chivalrous wooing; for 
on which Deacon Pettibone was to receive his} he looked at her with an expression of unmis- 
final answer. In the meantime lie had not en-} takable homage, and said, with an air almost 


‘tered the little cottage, and gentle widow Morris * of reverence, 
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“May I only be worthy of the iialSteide on which Martha had insisted on atititing her 
have placed in me, and make your life as happy } hair. 
as it deserves.” : It was the first time he had seen that soft, 

| luxuriant brown hair without the confining 
VIII.—MARTHA’S VOW. ; widow’s cap. It was plainly banded now abou; 

Ir was the night before Mrs. Morris was to } ; the placid, truthful face, making her look g 
become Mrs. Pettibone. Tommy had been $ ; great deal younger. She wore a silk dress, 
brought to a full understanding of the fact $ silver-gray in color, rich in texture, but very 
that she was, from henceforth, to be his mother; $ 3 simple in make. Nothing could have beep 
and Martha, full of joyful excitement, had car- 3 ;more suitable and lady-like than her appear. 
ried him off to their own chamber. The deacon } ance, and it was another proof of the deacon’s 
had gone away. The preparations for the bridal $ innate refinement that he fully recognized and 
were all made; and now, for the last time, the $ appreciated it. 
bride of to-morrow sat alone at the window of: They were married by the village pastor, in 
her little parlor. : the simple chee 4 mp fashion, and then’ Mrs, 

It was summer again. Redolent of all sweet i Deacon Pettibone, No. 2, walked along the green 
odors the breeze floated in at the window, or § wayside, under the boughs of the trees scatter- 
waved the boughs of the tall trees at the gate. 3 ing blossoms, now and then, in her way to the 
Again she watched the shimmer of the moon- N new home, where, as yet, were few manifesia- 
beams on the white head-stones above those $ tions of the grace and beauty which it was her 
cherished graves, to which she felt as if she $ nature to crave; but round which her far-reach- 
were now bidding a long farewell. She was } ing woman’s hopes were already building a fit 
separating herself from all the past of her life— 3 shrine for domestic peace and loveliness. 
laying aside even the dear name she had as, The deacon’s eyes were wet with unwonted 
so many years, the name of her dead children ; tears as he led her into the house. He could 
and their father. On the morrow she was to; not speak, but he took up his little son, who 
put off her widow’s weeds, and put on the gar- $ had been brought there before them and silently 
niture of a bride. She went back once more, 3 placed him in her arms. She understood the 
this last night, over all the tangled paths of the $ ; mute appeal, and registered in her heart a vow 
past. She remembered $ to be faithful to the trust thus given. 

The first year of their married life passed 
very quietly; but it brought with it subtle 
changes, which, though a stranger’s eye might 
the pleasant ties of her married life; the ca- 3 scarcely have noted them, were not without 
resses of her children. Then she thought of ; their strong influence on the household hap- 
the long, lonely years since; and, looking on- 3 piness. 
ward toward the future, put away from her the? The deacon had discovered in himself new 
loves and memories of the past—buried them tastes and new capacities. He had looked on 
in the silent tomb of her heart, and sealed the $ the calm, still beauty of a summer night, under 
door of their sepulchre, lest at any time she 2 the old regime, and congratulated himself on the 
might be tempted to turn from her new duties é promise of weather favorable for his erops—he 
to look again upon their faces. $had seen the tall grass waving in the wind, 

Then kneeling, she prayed long and fervently with a calculation of how many tons of hay it 
for grace to fulfill, in the fear of God, the new : would yield to the acre—it was strange to him 
duties she was about to take upon her—that 3 to see his wife’s enjoyment of them, simply be- 
she might be a good mother to the child of that ; cause they were beautiful. It awoke a new 
dead woman, into whose place she was, with : perception. Of his own accord he began lay- 
many an anxious fear, about to enter. , ing plans for setting out fruit trees, and making 

The next, morning, when Deacon Pettibone ; flower-beds. He remembered how every foot . 
came into the little parlor where she sat ready $ of land about the little cottage, from which he 
for her bridal, she welcomed him, for the first ; :had brought his bride, had been filled with 
time, with a quiet kiss—fit token of a love § something bright, and fresh, and pleasant to 
founded not on romantic dreams of youth, but look upon; and, with the characteristic gene- 
on the assured esteem of middle-age. He ; rosity of a manly nature, he resolved that the 
glanced at her with a thrill of pleasure. To 3 sacrifices she made for him should be as few as 
his eyes she seemed as fresh and fair, on her $ possible. Already the old, square, subst: antial 
bridal morning, as the single white rose with ‘ red-brick house had blossomed out into beauty. 


“ Her early love, that love of balms, 
Made musical with solemn sounding psalms”— 
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parr roses eens bright green creepers tenes , Mary was a very on ie aibenes yielding ons 
jovingly to its solid walls; and the large yard § ‘helpless, perhaps, but gentle and easily per- 
was full of flowers. ‘ suaded—one of that type who win our hearts 
Martha, meantime, to whom the new wife < by the very need they have of our care. She 
was tenderly attached, had been relieved from ; would never have Martha’s heroism, her un- 
household drudgery, and her place supplied by ; selfish bray ery, or her still patience; but she 
a strong domestic; while she was sent to school, $ ; ‘ would be mgch loved and much loving. 
and, with the talent she had inherited from her{ Martha walked toward her womanhood, under 
father, was making rapid progress. : < the second Mrs. Pettibone’s influence, through 
Along with the June roses, a year after her; s pleasant and peaceful ways—growing constantly 
marriage, came a yet fairer blossom to bloom $in mental culture, as well as in goodness and 
and brighten on the breast of the deacon’s wife. ; refinement. 
After a few hours of suffering, borne with such } ; Tommy was getting a hearty, rolicking school- 
gentle patience that every heart grew pitiful— 3 ’ boy, developing, however, much of his mother’s 
to the watchers round the bed came the wail of § : dogged persistency, and stern self-will—not bad 
a new-born infant, and the mother was roused ; $ qualities to possess when judiciously guided, as 
from the stupor of exhaustion into which she $ ‘ his bade fair to be. 
was falling by her husband’s warm tears upon } ; The deacon, late in life though it was, had 
her brow. ; found his happiness, and was quaffing the bright 
“What will you call her?” the nurse asked, } cup with joy and thanksgiving. 
when she brought the white-robed nestling to; The house-mother had, for each and all, her 
the bedside. ’ gentle thought, her patient, kindly care. If 
Deacon Pettibone took the child of his old: they noticed from year to year that her step 
age in his arms, and blessed and kissed her } grew slower, her face paler, no one realized 
with a solemn tenderness before he answered, 3 that it was because life and all life’s treasures 
“She shall be called Mary—her mother’s 3 were gradually, but surely slipping from her 
name. No other could be so dear as this, ; hold. She was growing older, she said, in 
which has been to me but another word for } half-playful apology, as she gradually sat more 
peace and blessing.” 3in her sewing-chair at the window, and gave 
His wife’s eyes met his tenderly. It was not ? ¢ Up her more actiye duties to the strong hands 
the first time he had been eloquent in her praise. : * of the maid-of-all-work in the kitchen. They 
He was developing now the best part of his na- ¢ * accepted this interpretation of hers—Martha 
tare, choked down hitherto by the lack of sym- § and the deacon—for they could not have borne 
pathy and appreciation. : to read the signs of a decay, swifter and more 
Little Mary Pettibone! Babe in the house! : $ fatal than old age, in her failing strength, 
Round that unconscious life how many hopes § $ It fell upon them, therefore, with all the sud- 
and fears were centred. Beautiful incarnation 2 3 denness of an unexpected blow when, one morn- 
of human love—most sinless earthly type ofS $ ing, she could not get up to breakfast as usual. 
purity—of whom our Saviour said, “Such is { When she lay all day, and for several days, too 
the kingdom of heaven!” Sweet little stranger ; ’ weak to rise, they persuaded themselves that it 
from a better country—how the mother lay and $ was but an ill-turn, from which she would pre- 
wondered, in those long, still days of conva- ; S gently recover, and went on making plans for 
lescence, what would be her darling’s future. ; the future as they waited on her. 
The heritage of mortality—pain, sorrow, and: She, herself, knew better. The soul which 
death—these she must taste. Would she meet $ listens cannot fail to hear the voice of its own 
worse—friendship that caresses but to deceive § summons. She would have been glad to live. 
—love that wooes but to betray—hunger-gnaw- ; Life wore pleasant hues for her. Her husband 
ings of poverty—heart pangs of remorse? $ was very dear to her, though she had never 
Then the child would smile in her slumbers, } loved him with the rapturous fervor of her early 
putting to flight these sad questionings. Why } 3 dream—her home was pleasant and well-be- 
forebode evil? Why not take the beauty of the § loved—her adopted children were near to her 
June, her birth-month, full of flowers, and fra- § S heart—but the strongest tie was the one which 
grance, and music, for the type of her coming } linked her to her own little child, and made her 
destiny? Who could answer? Time is the only ; long to live that that child might not be mother- 
fortune-teller. S less. When she first felt that her days were 
Pleasantly and peacefully unfolded the new-} numbered there was a passionate struggle in 
born life for the next five years. The little 3 her heart, a few hours of bitter insubordination, 
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ust then her trust in n God grew rennin was } went ion into his wife's s room. He did noj 
ready to yield up all. 3 come out again for a long time. No one kney 
One afternoon, when Tommy and little Mary } what passed at that interview; but after that, 
were gone out to play, and the deacon was busy during the short remnant of her life, he scarcely 
eut of-doors, she called Martha to her, and made } left her side. 
her sit down by her bed. Then she said, Her summons came in a peaceful August 
“I have chosen this time, whegiwe are sure ; afternoon. She had strength to bid a calm 
of being quite alone, to tell you what I see no } ; farewell to each of her household—to speak in 
one suspects. Iam going to die! Already the: every ear some word of loving comfort. Then 
air of the far country is blowing on my fore- ; & sort of lethargy seemed to steal over her, anj 
head—its voices floating through the stillness } she lay with closed eyes, her little girl upon 
to my ears. Do not weep, child—be my brave : the bed beside her, and her husband’s hand 
girl and listen. At first I was unwilling to go. } holding hers. All at once she roused again, 
Strong ties bound me to earth, and the waves } A sudden light—was it the reflection from an- 
through which my soul must struggle seemed ; other sphere?—broke over her face. She opened 
black and bitter. But Christ has spoken to her eyes with the old loving look in them, and 
me, and now I am ready for His summons. ; pressed with her last strength the hand that 
You must, in some degree, fill my place. The ; : held her own, while she cried, earnestly, 
deacon loves you and is used to you—at six-$ ‘‘Remember, husband, remember, I have 
teen you are old enough to assume the care of § given little Mary to Martha. Martha, I tras 
the household, and make his home what I have } ‘grt must bring her to me there!” 
always tried to make it. Tommy loves you, $ For one instant she raised her hand toward 
and will be obedient to you. My greatest fear $ iaieonit, and looked upward, with that strange 
is for Mary. She has a clinging, dependent ; light upon her face. Then the light settled 
nature, unfitted to struggle or to suffer. She } into a still smile; the hand fell; the eyes closed. 
needs a mother’s love to be her shelter from $ ‘ One more human soul had passed from the busy, 
the storms of life. Will you be her mother, s ‘ turbulent, troublesome world outward to the 
Martha? May I give her to you? Will you: region of Infinite Peace. Those eyes, which 
be patient with her faults, when I am gone, : : had closed on earth, would see now the King in 
and deal epg | with her for the sake of the ; his beauty, and the land that is very far off. 
dead?” : They made her grave, two days after, in the 
Martha Payson bowed her wet face, and } Sheltered nook where slept the husband of her 
pressed her quivering lips convulsively upon $ ° youth, and the three children who had gone 
the hand she held. Then she spoke, earnestly, ; before her to claim their heavenly inheritance. 
passionately, 3 Did she meet again her early love in that fair, 
“You have been more than a mother to me, 3 far country? Had those children, borne in the 
dear friend. The first happiness I ever knew } arms of angel nurses, locked longingly toward 
in life came to me through you. I have felt $ \ their earthly mother, and were they all her own 
often that I could die for you. Now I will live ‘ again in the land whither she had gone? God 
for you. I will be all to Mary that you would ; knoweth. 
have been. Her happiness, her welfare shall ; 
be dearer to me than my own. God helping ; 
me, she shall never feel that she is motherless.” ‘ For two years after the second Mrs. Petti- 
The sick woman lifted herself from the pillow, : bone’s death all things moved on very quietly 
and dropped her arms round the girl’s neck. ‘in the great, red house. The deacon’s sorrow 
She looked with grateful eyes into Martha’s ; was as silent as it was deep. He had loved his 
pale, firm, tender face, and then she said, lying ; wife fondly and faithfully, and he mourned her 
down again, g with @ pain which would be as lasting as his 
“You have lifted a great — — my } life. But he had not been her husband six 
soul. I trust you, child, I trust you.” : years without learning from her the lesson of 
Then were a few moments of silence. Then ! ¢ patient, cheerful consideration for others; and 
Mrs. Pettibone spoke again, he did not indulge selfishly even in his grief. 
“Call the deacon, now, dear child. I must $ Martha, top, strove to subdue her passionate 
not leave him in the dark, lest the blows fall too : sorrow for the loss of the first and best friend 
suddenly at the last. He must know how soon $ she had ever known, for the sake of the children, 
I hope to see the Father’s face.” g * whose young lives she must not darken. They 
Five minutes afterward Deaton Pettibone ‘ were too young for any true sense of their lags, 


VIII. —CUPID’s ARROW, AND WHERE IT LODGED. 
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though Paeny felt it most and longest. Martha { fable of sanaranalit which a certain unconscious 
ver allowed them to know the want of a$and indefinable magnetism draws toward each 
adios and the house was, as before, the abode 3 other at the first meeting? I think there must 
ace and plenty. be. And yet, after all, there were many points 
aes alts mae cares of her life, Martha of difference between Martha Payson and Arthur 
had grown up to her eighteenth birthday with-$ Challoner. Perhaps his highest merit was the 
out any thought of love. She had never had $ § power of #ppreciating and understanding her. 
any even of those fleeting fancies which come : °In himself he was just such a man as oftenest 
A girls, foreshadowings of the one mighty $ falls to the lot of just such women—handsome, 
reality of life. She had never read a novel— § hasty, self-indulgent, receptive rather than crea- 
never had an ‘‘admirer,” and had been quite : tive, with enough of the dash and daring of phy- 
too busy for speculations as to whether she ever $ sical courage, out without the highest elements 
should. of the heroic, self-sacrifice, and reverence. One 
Perhaps this was why love found her. 3 blessing! The women, who love such men, never 
He came in goodly guise. The village lawyer $ see their defects. 
had a iatiabeok a student, his nephew,$ It was at a May-day pic-nic that they met 
just through college, and just entering his : first. At such gatherings ‘fortha was always 
twenties—a handsome, gallant, gay, serious,$in great demand. Hitherto none of thei, iris 
earnest, playful, contradictory young man, Ar- : had ever been jealous of her or ae and 
thur Challoner by name. He had come for a; she was so free from vanity or self-conscious- 
season of rest a recreation after his studies, $ 3 ness that she was perfectly willing to save them 
during which he was to decide upon his future. ¢ time and trouble—set tables, make coffee, and 
Two courses lay open to him. He could study $ : exercise a general supervision. She really en- 
law with his uncle, Squire Thornton, and grow ° joyed it, too; for she had one of those tempera- 
up toward middle-aged consequence and judi- ments to which it is pleasure enough to witness 
cial responsibility—or he could go, in the fall, : the happiness of others. It was this unselfish- 
with Oliver Wainwright, his other guardian, to} ness that first attracted Arthur Challoner’s 
South America, with the prospect of making as Snotice. Then he found his eyes wandering 
rapid fortune in business. 3 ‘ again and again to her face, searching out the 
Of course, with a lawyer’s contempt for trade, $ : mystery of its fascination. 
Squire Thornton advocated the former plan; and : From that day he was a frequent visitor at 
Mr. Wainwright, with a commercial sense of the 3 the red brick-house. There was a charm in his 
power and importance of money, as earnestly : presence which Martha Payson had never ex- 
insisted upon the latter. The young man had $ perienced before. She had never found her 
four months in which to weigh the matter, re- 3 ideal realized, her tastes gratified, in any of 
fresh his constitution, and turn the hearts of 3 the society into which she had been thrown. 
all the pretty girls in Ryefield. 3 It was a new revelation to meet this youth, 
Of these latter there were plenty, though no $ fresh from his studies, his mind stored with 
one thought of including Martha Payson among $ eloquence, and poetry, and beauty. She knew 
them. With her large, full forehead, pale face, $ so little of life that she never dreamed whither 
and dusky hair, she was not at all the type all this was tending. She began, unconsciously, 
which it is the rustic fashion to admire. But ‘ to feel that the days when oo not re him 
Arthur Challoner saw with different vision. To % were dull and tame—wanted flavor and tone. 
him the great, luminous gray eyes, kindling up : She learned to know his coming step—to blush 
with fervid flashes of inspiration; the clear, gat his glance, and thrill at his voice; but she 
grand pallor of the face; the fresh, innocent } never dreamed this was love, until, one July 
mouth; the slight figure, swaying with her $day, a month before he was to make his final 
thoughts like a flower in whose bell a bee is N decision about his future, he asked her to de- 
fluttering, were a revelation of a beauty finer 8 cide it for him. If she loved him, and would 
by far, and more subtle, than any which the $ be his wife, he would stay in Ryefield; if not— 
pink-cheeked, blue-eyed, golden-haired country : better that the wild ocean waves should roll 
belles set off for his captivation with their most § their oblivious tide between them. 
elaborate toilets. : Martha Payson had not been learning self- 
Martha made no effort—never thought even $ S$ control and reticence, all her life, to forget the 
of forming his acquaintance; but the first half} lesson now. She knew how many interests de- 
day he passed in her presence made him her * pended on her. The face of the dead rose be- 
willing captive. Is in no truth in the old’ fore her, with eyes full of solemn trust. She 
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122 THE PATIENT HEART OF MARTHA PAYSON. 
remembered her vow valebe her any. His words 2 3 say him. It was 80 sweet to see nares he toned 
had unmasked for her the sweet guest that had 3 ;  her—to feel herself claimed and valued, after 
found entrance, unawares, into her heart; but $ S having stood so long and so sorely alone in the 
she knew that she must not bid him welcome. $ world. She could not refuse to wear the ring, 
Tn what words should she answer him? She? ’ the slender golden circlet, which was put on her 
must have a little more time. She could not so $ finger with love so fond, and trust so fervent. 
suddenly put away from her the cup for whose § “This settles it all,” he said, half an hour 
waters her heart was faint. g afterward, when she asked him concerning his 
“Do you love me?” he cried again, eagerly $ plans. ‘If I have to wait for children to grow 
looking for his answer in her eyes. Even then 3 up, old people to die, and no end of such like 
she was calm and quiet. courses of nature, I will not wait here. It would 
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**Don’t ask me to-night,” she said, resolutely. 
*T have much to say to you. Come and hear 
it to-morrow.” 

The next morning, while the children were 
in school, Arthur Challoner sat beside Martha 
Payson, in the part-> of-the-e'd red house. 

™: <ing her hand in his, as he entered, he had 
asked simply, 

‘Is this my wife?” 
been as simple, 

“No!” 

Then it is allin vain. You do not love me?” 

She could not withstand the sorrow in his 
eyes—the pain that thrilled through his voice. 
She had meant that he should go away free, un- 
fettered, without knowing her love; but nature 
was too strong for her. 

**Do not say that!” murmured her low tones. 
“‘Anything but that!” 

‘Then you do love me?” 

A look of manlike pride and exultation was 
on his face. He sat down beside her, and took 
her hands fast in both his own. 

*“*You love me? Why do you say you cannot 
marry me?” 


And the answer had 


just be gall and bitterness—the doom of Tan- 
talus over again—to stay here, and see you de 
vote all the best years of your life to others— 
only be able to snatch a chance hour of your 
society now and then. I shall accept Mr. Wain- 
wright’s proposal. I will go to South America, 
and make our fortune—you shall stay here and 
wait and pray for me. When the ten years are 
out I will come to you—if Providence releases 
you sooner, you shall send for me.” 

Sad as her heart was at the thought of this 
parting, Martha made no remonstrance. She 
felt that, as he said, it might be better for him 
to be far away. She knew that if he waited 
there, where they could meet so often, he would 
not wait patiently. Moreover, she feared for 
herself—not that she should be tempted to give 
up the path wherein her duty lay; but lest, with 
him at hand to distract her thoughts, she should 
be less patient, less gentle, unselfish. 

The next day he wrote to Mr. Wainwright to 
signify his acceptance of the South American 
proposal; and his departure was fixed for the 
tenth of August. 

The month that passed before that parting was 





For answer she told him the whole history ; the happiest Martha Payson had ever known— 
of her life—made him understand how utterly § S the happiest she was ever likely to know. Be 
loveless, and barren, and bitter it was, until she, { our full fruition what it may, it loses some 
who had been to her a second mother, came to } thing of the subtle charm of our hopes and our 
brighten it—told him of the vow she had made 3 dreams. Imperfection, loss, want—everything 
to that first, best friend, when she was dying— 3 mortal is touched with their blight. Only the 
and then she said, in her quiet, firm tones, : immortal escapes. Our hope is part of our soul 

“You see how it is now. I am necessary : —therefore it is finer and sweeter than its ful- 
here. The deacon could scarcely do without ; fillment can ever be. 
me any better than the children. Little Mary Martha Payson had known many sorrows and 
is only seven yet. For the next ten years she 3 few joys; but perhaps that one month made up 
must have a mother. My place is here, my Sto her for all. Some women on whom fortune 
duty is here—and no love on earth could make 
me happy if I forsook them. My promise too.” 

“Ten years!” he cried, sadly. ‘A seventh 
part of a long lifetime—yet I shall wait. Better 
—for me—you, were it after half a lifetime of 
waiting, than any other, woman now. I claim 
your promise. I shall trust in your truth. You $ hension blew like the breath of a cold wind over 
are mine, Martha.” 3 her heart. Would they ever live to meet agait n? 

She had neither the will nor the power to gain- § Of his truth she doubted as little as her owph 


* 


smiles, and whom the world calls happy, have 
known less bliss in their whole lives than fell 
to her share in that single month. Our enjoy- 
ment is measured by our capacity—hers was 
limitless. 


Only toward the last a slight chill of appre- 
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but fate had been unfriendly to her hitherto; it ; sometimes this very happiness of love may come 
was too much to hope for this so great change out of its grave and join their shadowy proces- 
now. It was not until their very last meeting 3 : sion?” 
that she suffered her lover to perceive anything: ‘Could love die?” Arthur asked, earnestly; 
put the happiest side of her thought. but she did not reply. She turned her eyes 
They were walking together for the last time $ toward the one star in the east, and was silent. 
jn the tender, tremulous twilight of the summer, $ Had her fancy been an idle thought, or a pre- 
gil about the old farm-house, while the bright-3 sentiment? Arthur asked himself this ques- 
tinted gold and crimson faded out from the sum- : tion, which only the coming years could answer. 
mer clouds, and left the soft, purple lines behind $ : The next night Martha Payson sat alone, at 
them—while the first faint star rose slowly in 3 her west window, looking toward the sunset. 
the east and looked downward pale and trem- Her lover was far away. They had parted the 
bling. They watched the old-fashioned flowers § night before, with earnest vows, with tender 
in the front yard—how some of them unfolded N pledges, and choking tears. He hung a minia- 
their soft petals to the dews of the night, and $ : ture of himself on the slender golden chain to 
others, children of the sun, closed them the mo- $ 3 : Which her father’s locket had once been at- 
ment the gold faded from the western sky. $ tached. She had none of her face to give him. 
Leaning over the old bars, Martha sighed } He said he needed none. Life would not be long 
audibly. Her companion followed the direction $ enough for him to forget that clear, pale face, 
of her eyes, but he saw only the cows who were with the dusky hair framing it—those great, 
returning in patient procession to the pasture } luminous gray eyes—the sad, sweet smile. 
land. She answered his look of inquiry. 3 Sitting there alone she thought over his 
“I was thinking how far back in my life § ‘ words, thanking God in her heart for the rich 
those childish years lay, when J used to go gift of his love. She did not expect to see him 
after them to the pasture. And yet I am not ; for ten years, but her sad thoughts had passed, 
very old.” sand she felt sure that in God’s own good time 
“Were those days so bright, when they were $ he would come to her again. In the mean- 
passing, that you should sigh for them?” Arthur : while, she had her work to do—to care tenderly 
asked, with a half-reproachful accent of inquiry. : for the household at whose head she was, and 
“No, not bright, but real; and sometimes I$ so to train up little Mary that she would be 
slmost doubt whether the present is not a dream. ‘ready to take her place when the ten years 
This new bliss, great as it is, is a stranger; I should have passed. 
have hardly shaken hands with it. Tomy mind; She was eighteen. At twenty-eight her beauty 
a great happiness is like the sun. We cannot? : would be faded, perhaps—the glow and grace of 
make it familiar. When we look at it steadily § her life’s spring would have vanished with the 
it dazzles us, and we are forced to turn our years. A girl less innocent and unworldly might 
eyes into the shade. It is only at its setting ; have asked, would not the love in which she 
that we can steadfastly gaze toward it. The ; trusted fail with the fading of the charms which 
visions of other years are like phantoms. They won it? She never thought for one moment of 
seem fair through the medium of night and’ sucha fear. She only remembered how turbu- 
distance. We do not seek to recall them—we $ lent were the seas when the September gales 
would not make them real—we only love to 3 ruffled them, and prayed that the breeze might 
watch them, with tender, backward glances, 3 be favoring which bore him onward; but for all 
albeit their eyes cannot see, and the duet of $ unworthy doubt of him her heart was too strong 
death lies among their hair. Who knows but } and too pure. (TO BE CONCLUDED.) 
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BY HELEN AUGUSTA BROWNE. 


So this faithful heart 

Shall forget thee, oh! never, 
Till Life’s scenes depart, 

And existence shall sever. 
Then shall not the chords 

Of thy spirit keep telling, 
In soft spoken words, 

Some remembrance of Helen? 


Tue mind still retains, 
After years have departed, 
Some precious remains 
Of the generous-hearted, 
And brings back to view, 
From the shore of Life’s ocean, 
The good and the true 
We have crowned with devotion. 
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DREADFULLY BORED. 


BY MARY E. CLARKE. 


“I po wish, Horace, you would listen to me: for Lizzie, and the two became like brother and 
when I speak.” : sister. 

The gentleman addressed turned his head ; He was a spoiled child. Rich, motherless, 
lazily from its old position to give the speaker : ; and idolized by his father, he had run through 
a calm smile. ; pleasure, traveling, and gentlemanly studies, 

“T am listening, mamma,” he said, in a ; till twenty-five found him dase, languid, inert, 
drawling tone. * or, as he expressed it, ‘‘bored to death.” Yet as 

‘““Now, Horace, do be serious, and take some : he had no vices, was much at home, needed no 
interest in our expected visitor.” ’ profession, and Mr. Walton evidently considered 

‘‘How can I be interested in a female whom 3 him a model young man. 

I have never seen? She may be old——” The afternoon had glided into twilight, when 
“Just nineteen.” Horace was roused, by Lizzie’s gleeful, 
“Ugly ——” ‘“‘Here they come!” And the grinding of the 
**A handsome brunette.” gravel under the carriage wheels confirmed the 
“Stupid news. He opened his eyes, and, looking from 
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“Very accomplished and witty.” 3 the window, saw his father handing a lady from 

“Poor * ¢ the carriage, which lady rushed into Lizzie’s 

“Independent! Heiress to some fifty thousand $ : arms, and indulged in an outburst of female 
dollars. You know she is my niece, an orphan, $ ° affection, and was carried off up stairs. Mr. 
and a pet with all of us. When my sister Mary Walton came into the drawing-room. 


died, leaving the poor child an orphan, we$ ‘Eh! Horry, did you see your cousin?” 

agreed to take her alternately to our homes, “T saw a gray dress, and a pair of minute 

until she married, or was old enough to live $ gaiter boots.” 

alone. It is my turn for the second time now. “She'll wake you up, my boy. She’s what! 

But I declare, Horace, you are asleep!” call a live woman. None of your languid, sen- 
There was certainly ground for the suspicion. $ timental airs about her.” 

The young man’s head drooped on the back of ‘Strong minded!” gasped Horace. 

his comfortable arm-chair, his eyes were closed, *Yes; not woman’s rights—not vulgar or 

and the faultless features were in perfect repose. : coarse—but with a strong mind, in the highest 

He was very tall, with every appearance of great sense of the term.” 

strength. His broad shoulders, full chest, and 3 The entrance of the ladies put an end to the 

muscular limbs, as they relaxed in that quiet 3 conversation. Horace rose to acknowledge, 

slumber, gave his step-mother the thought—not ; With his own easy courtesy, the introduction 

new—of a sleeping giant, and, following that, $to his cousin, Miss Iva Marshfield. She was 

a regret that such strength and health should 3 tall and graceful; but there was a flash in her 

be thus wasted in a daylight sleep. § ; eyes, a tremor of her lip, that spoke of energy, 
Her exclamation was followed by a sigh, and 3 ; life, and buoyancy. 

she went on with her sewing, full of serious $ 3 «Two stirring women,” he said, mentally, 98 

reflections of the future which lay before this ; his eyes traveled from his new cousin to his 

step-son, in whose welfare so much of her own $ : step-mother. 

happiness was bound up. ; Her bow made, Miss Iva sat down beside her 
She had married his father five years before ; aunt, holding her hand and petting it as if the 

the date of my story, and found Horace a tall? bo&d of love between them was strong and 

man, already far beyond her control. He gave $ S true. 

her his affection, and treated her with a gentle, : “Are you tired, Iva? Traveling all day is 

courteous deference which was the perfectidn ; rather fatiguing.” 

of manner. She was still young, only some § “All day! Why, I am direct from Niagara, 

four or five years his senior. So, in a short § ; auntie, and there from St. Louis. I have been 

time, =» Ponca Mrs. Walton was exchanged ; traveling since the first of last month.” 
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«How wearisome!’’ said Horace. § Something in the words and accent startled 
«1 do not find it so. I like variety, motion, } him, and he looked up. To his surprise, his 
and changing objects of interest, and I find all} gay cousin’s eyes were full of tears. Seeing 
these in traveling.” 3 that he was awake, she would have passed on; 
“But the dust, the heat, the bad hotels, the 3 but he put out his hand and stopped her. 
thousand annoyances!” persisted Horace. “Stay!” he said, sitting up. ‘It is cool and 
“Now you are laughing at me,” said Iva, 2 pleasant here in the shade, and I am sure you 
pleasantly. ‘I know these are the complaints { have no urgent call to the house.” 
which most women make, and subject them- ‘*And -you,” she said, abruptly, ‘have you 
selves thereby to the sarcasm of gentlemen; { nothing to do but dream away your life here?” 
but I am sure to find pleasure enough to make ‘Ts it not a pleasant way to kill time?” 
meoverlook such annoyances. Ask Mr. Walton,; ‘Oh! Horace,” she said, earnestly, ‘was 
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who found me travel-worn and dusty, if I made ¢ 8 time given for no holier, no higher purpose 
him suffer for my discomfort.” § than to kill? Have we no aim in life beyond 

“Suffer!” said Mr. Walton, heartily. ‘I$ getting rid of the time God gives us for the use 
never enjoyed a ride more than the one we of others as well as ourselves? Every hour, 
have just taken—except,” he added, as he every moment must in eternity be accounted 
caught sight of his wife’s uplifted finger, ‘‘ex- { for, and how can we answer, if we have had 
cept a few others.” S our treasure of time only to waste and kill it?” 


“Never mind!” laughed Lizzie. ‘It’s all in Her face flushed with earnestness, and her 
the family.” 3 large eyes softened, as she looked almost im- 
Miss Marshfield had been with her aunt for 3 ploringly into his face. 
more than a fortnight before the expected lec- : “Go on,” he said, bitterly. 
ture assailed Horace. He had watched, with: ‘No, I have offended you. Forgive me! I 
an interest that astonished himself, the active : forgot that I had no right to speak so.” 
girl, as st’e found in that quiet country-seat ay ‘You make the blow sharp,” he said, half- 
thousand objects of daily interest. She was: : impatiently, ‘“‘when you apologize for a friend’s 
never idle, and he admired, while he still lan- ; s advice by hinting that you take no other interest 
guidly condemned the overflowing energy which $ in the matter. Iam not offended, Iva. I have 
made the veriest trifle important as long as it § < long felt that I was useless, but never till you 
was an object to be gained, or a use to be ful- § * spoke have I put the waste on such high respon- 
filled. He wondered to find himself riding, } sibility as you speak of. What shall I do?” 
driving, walking, with an actual enjoyment of: His tone was strangely humble, and the warm 
the exercise. He would, with a sort of comical ; tears filled Iva’s eyes, as she answered, 
inward protest, rise slowly from his chair, to} ‘Take the youth, health, strength, and talent 
tirn music leaves, gather flowers, or hand :the Lord has given you, and use it in his ser- 
chairs, and, instead of sinking back, exhausted ; vice.” 
with the effort, would stand obediently by his} ‘Be a minister?” he asked, puzzled. 
cousin, interested, and conversing with his } “Are there not many ways, in your path and 
habitual drawl, yet with a relish that was as} mine, Horace, in that of every man, to do good, 
pleasant as it was novel. Yet, even with this ; ‘to aid the suffering, to comfort the afflicted, to 
unwonted exertion of his powers, he gave his § make of time a use we may not blush to name 
cousin a feeling, first, of contempt, then, as she ; : when held to answer for it?” 
found his mental powers develop, of pity for: “Iva, you positively frighten me! What can 
talents and opportunities rusting in inactivity. :Ido? I have no gift for preaching.” 
He was stretched lazily on a rustic bench in 3 “Don’t laugh at me, cousin!” 
the shade of a noble elm-tree, when he saw her } “JT don’t. Iwas never more in earnest in 
coming, with her usual light, springing step, in } my life.” 
at the gate. She must pass him, and he felt dis- ‘*Have you no profession?” 
inclined to rise; so he closed his eyes. She “Oh! yes. I am Dr, Walton, if I claim my 
came beside him, but, instead of passing, she { title; but the diploma awarded me is the only 
stopped. He heard her low breathing, and felt § S proof of my medical skill. I never sought or 
that she was looking into his face. Suddenly, ¢ ‘found a single patient. The fact is, Iva—now, 
as if by an irresistible impulse, she spoke in a$I ain’t trying to appear good, I assure you—I 
whisper, yet with passionate energy, found that there were so many men whose pre- 
“Oh! that I could rouse him! Such a man § ‘ fession was their living, that it seemed unfair 
must be meant for good!” 3 for me, who do not need the money, to take the 
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practice of even one patient from those who { affliction. From the noble cities of the North 
needed it.” $the nurses and physicians went forth, their 
“But, Horace, there are thousands of cases ; lives in their hands, to face this peril more re. 
that pay nothing, where a man may give his § volting than war, and requiring a heroism be. 
skill in a good cause.” ’ yond that even of the soldier to face bravely, 
‘Gratuitous practice! All the students get; ‘Father, give me a God-speed,” said Horace 
some of that. Horrid bore, cousin—poking } Walton, as he stood in the drawing-room, sur. 
into dirty little alleys, smelling of onions and $ rounded by those he loved. “I am going ty 
fish, to tend delirium tremens, or wives beaten : Norfolk.” 
to a jelly by drunken husbands—the practice ‘‘ Horace!” 
varied by babies with sore eyes, and children The cry burst from every lip. 
of larger growth, sick from foul air or dirt.$ ‘I have been reviving my old medical knoy. 
Faugh! the very recollection is sickening!” ledge, and, if not as a physician, I can be use- 
“Yet it is just such cases we are bidden to ful as a nurse. The need is great. Let mo go, 
minister to,” she said, gently. ‘Think of one father.” 
of these little ones restored to health, saved ‘“Go, my boy, and God guard you,” said his 
from its miserable life to be placed in some $ father. 
country home, or at some trade, to become an ‘* Lizzie?” 
honest man, instead of growing up feebleand? ‘Oh! Horace, take my prayers too,” she said, 
vicious. And, think, if you could say, here- : bending down, as he knelt to kiss her. 
after, in such a case, ‘It is my work!’” Last of all, he stood before Iva. She was 
**You don’t know what it is, Iva.” fearfully pale, but she did not sob or speak. 
“TI have passed hours each day, since I _ ‘¢Iva,’’ he whispered, ‘if I return, I shall 
fifteen years old, in just such homes. My aunt ’ come to you for my reward.” And he was gone. 
Katie is a visitor of a benevolent society, and} Many were the lives sacrificed for the devoted 
she has taken me on every visit for the last four } city, yet there was one who shrank from no dan- 
years.” $ ger, who faced every peril, who was tireless for 
Had it no effect, this earnest, wistful conver- $ good, earnest in well-doing, yet who came home, 
sation? A month passed away, and Horace was ; after the fury of the plague had spent itself, 
qutwardly the same as ever. Iva had put her ’ pale and weary, yet roused for life from his 
whole heart into her one endeavor to rouse $ dream of idleness. One, who, with a new pur- 
him, and she sadly thought her trial a failure. N pose, lives now, keenly conscious of lost time 
Her cousin shut himself up for hours now in 3 to be made up, lost opportunities regained, yet 
his own room, and she, thinking it was done to } who lets nothing paralyze, but all stimulate him 
avoid her, kept aloof from him. : to new exertions. 
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A-ecry of terror rang over the land. The And by his side, his help-mate in truth, his 
bitter scourge of our Southern cities, the yel- $ loving guide, yet submissive wife, is the high, 
low fever, had broken out in Norfolk with fear- $ pure-souled woman who first roused him, and 
ful violence, and piteous appeals went out from $ proved that, save where his own life is vain and 
the devoted city for aid and comfort in her sore { useless, no man can be “‘DREADFULLY BORED.” 
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THERE IS SWEET REST IN HEAVEN. 
BY JENNIE BARBER. 


Far from the angry scenes of strife, 

Far from the raging storms of life, 

Far from this world with passions rife, 
There is sweet rest in Heaven. 


Away from friendship’s faithless name, 

Away from luring, coward fame, 

Where rich and poor are all the same, 
There is sweet rest in Heaven. 


Away from dazzling pleasure gay, 

Enhanced with every varied ray, 

From darkest night to sunniest day, 
There is sweet rest in Heaven. 


Far from the bloody battle-field, 

Where foe to foe will never yield, 

Where truest hearts are best concealed, 
There is sweet rest in Heaven, 


Where every hour is always day, 
Bathed in bright, golden sunbeams’ ray, 
Where angel choirs do ever say, 

“There is sweet rest in Heaven.” 


Where everlasting fountains flow, 

Where sweetest, greenest pastures grow, 

May we, a happy band, soon know, 
TBhere is sweet rest in Heaven. 
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POLLY PAYNE’S PET CROW. 


BY EDGAR WAYNE. 


Pouty Payne had a pet crow. Polly did not ; wood was of its original color, atmospherically 
pet the crow because Barnaby Rudge petted a} subdued outside, and inside toned down with 
raven. For she lived and died before the vera- 3 kreosote. There was no daubing of plaster or 
cious history of that eccentric worthy was pub- ; stucco, and Ruskin might have found inspira- 
lished. And even if Polly Payne had lived till : tion under the humble roof-tree. 
now, I do not suppose that a single copy of § Polly had a contented mind in details, and 

any one of Petersons’ forty editions of Dickens § ; ; heartily enjoyed her bacon and corn bread; 
would have fallen under her eye. Polly was ‘with a pinch of tea when fortune pleased, and 
not of a literary turn. Her library contained $ sa pinch of snuff when she pleased herself. Yet, 
chiefly the Bible and The Pilgrim’s Progress, ; ‘like everybody else, she repined in a general 
the two books that everybody should choose } way, and considered the world as growing no 
who has time for no other. 3 ¢ better, very fast. Nevertheless, the pet crow 

Polly Payne had a pet daughter. Some people ; got its peck, by stealth, or otherwise. The 
might have wondered why she petted the crow; ; daughter had her bow! of milk, and the widow 
but none could have been surprised that she } 3her daily bread. They retired early, and rose 
petted the daughter. The child was the com- ; betimes, and did not hear anything by letter 
fort of her widowhood. Polly was poor, sim-} : from the world at a distance; except when once 
ple-hearted, and devout. Such are they to§ ; in a year or so, a well considered epistle, better 
whom religion gives special comfort; and we $ conceived than expressed, came to them by pri- 
are not to wonder that Polly Payne counted } vate hand. Of the United States mail they had 
her child ene of her peculiar warrants to God’s : a remote idea that it was a mythic something, 
favor. For He loveth the widow and the father- ; the only use of which was to furnish opportu- 
less. It was an honest and trusting faith which $ ; nity for highwaymen. 
led Polly to think that God had given and pre- $ ; The boys of the neighborhood had a great 
served this child to her, that her house might ; liking for Polly’s crow, and Polly’s daughter 
be blessed under each clause of the promise. } came in for no small share of incidental respect 
A very comforting religion was this to Polly; 3 and attention. For she was a wonderful child, 
and none the worse, but rather better, that it $ ; on whose shoulder the creature would light; 
did not require any metaphysical argument to $ : while, for prudential reasons doubtless, he de- 
define it. é $ clined all such familiarity with the boys, coaxed 

Little Winnie Payne was “‘a thing of beauty, {they never so cunningly. The two pets were 
and a joy forever.” She was good as she was$ admirable by contrast. Pet crow was black. 
beautiful, for the widow Polly taught her, in : Pet daughter was fair. Pet crow had the ridi- 
her own way, and the instruction seemed to  culous constrained gait of a crow in captivity, 
take root as firm, as its culture was simple. 3 stalking after Polly Payne in a most unnatural 
No doubt the Sower who made Polly his minis- $ manner. If you have noticed it, crows have a 
ter to sow the seed, blessed its growth. : burlesque style of locomotion when they try 

Nature is a very perverse institution, and has: their feet; though with wings, (for which a 
no regard for customs, forms, and exclusive- ; captive crow has little use,) they are anything 
ness. Consequently it often happens, as in the : but ungraceful. 
case of the widow’s child, that those who owe § $ The pet daughter was as easy and natural, 
-least to the gifts of fortune, and have small } $as the pet crow was constrained and awkward. 
favor with good society, are endowed naturally ; The boys dearly loved to look at Winnie Payne. 
with liberal gifts. § Why her mother gave her such a name as Wini- 

Polly Payne’s house was not a “mansion.” fred, sacred forever to the Clinker correspond- 
It stood on the outskirts of our village, and had g ence, I cannot say. But she was certainly as 
an altitude of one story, anda garret. It was innocent of any intention to imitate the old 
entirely pre-Raphaelite in its design, and had § novelists, as she was clear of copying the 


‘ho shams or pretences, even of paint. The % new common consent harmonized Winifred to 
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128 POLLY PAYNE’S PET CROW. 
Winnie. And Winnie Payne dwells in my ears; had despatched the young freebooter, and he 
mow, as remembered music; like the other lul-$ showed in his demeanor to the child that he 
labys of my childhood, a consecrated melody. : was as gentle to the fair as he was rude to the 
Boys are natural beings, following their im- § rough—a preux chevalier. 
pulses, without any reference to what Mrs.} Winnie—as is usually the case in all skir. 
Grundy will say. Girls (beg their pardon) mishes, big and little—being the only entirely 
are, as a class, decidedly more conventional. } innocent party, was the chief sufferer. Wil] 
Therefore Winnie received many a favor from § found his legs, and-was off, in terror of the 
lads whose sistern 9 were horror-stricken at such } 5 3 coming reinforcement in the person of Polly 
‘slow associations.”” Winnie thought the boys | Payne, of whom, for reasons of his own, he 
were fine little fellows. The girls she never § had a wholesome dread. But gentle Winnie's 
thought of at all, while they let her alone. : : finger had a very decided wound from the angry 
Between pet crow and pet daughter there was} bird, who had intended the eut for Will, the 
a great crowd of little people about Polly’ a teonde: -grace. In due time it healed; or rather 
door, on their way to school and return. To ; the healing was somewhat over due, since Polly 
this the widow did not object. She was ‘in ; Payne retarded it with the horrid preparations 
business;” if not exactly in the cotton trade, } with which old women will impose double work 
still ‘“‘in the sugar line.” Her stock consisted upon the recuperative principle. But the finger 
of ‘‘Taffy” and other old time confections, nuts, $ 3 did heal, but the wound did leave a scar, not- 
marbles, and the other etceteras. | etthetending Polly Payne had wrapped it in 
We have said that Winnie was a favorite. ; all kinds of non-naturals to prevent that conse- 
But there is always in every troop of lads ¢ quence. 
some ill-mannered cub whose atrocities annoy; Now it needs not, dear reader, if you were 
the neighborhood; and who would be sent tos ever a child, (some people never have been 
Coventry by his mates, if even a bad boy had § children,) it needs not that I tell you how that 
not his uses. The bad boy of the flock is such George, from this day out, became the cham- 
a conyenient scape-goat for the others, that if: pion; the St. George, and tutelary saint he 
he sometimes manages to escape the punish- § ’ would have been of the house of Payne, only 
ment due for his misdeeds proper, he receives § that Polly was very Protestant. And it needs 
the discipline due the rest, as their proxy. $ not that I sing the loves of George and Winnie, 
Justice holds that upon some shoulders a blow $ “‘six-year-olds” only as they were. If you 
can never fall amiss. If the victim does not never knew anything of the sort your childhood 
deserve it at the precise time it falls, he has $ must have been a blank, and your experience 
before, and he will again. Whether this treat- ® lacks some of the very best lessons of life. 
ment is of a kind to make the subjects of it $ § Cupid was not painted a boy by the poets with- 
better, we leave to reformers to decide, and tos Sout reason. And there is no Mrs. Cupid, be- 
conservatives to argue. : $ cause children deal only in heavenly fancy, not 
The scape-grace in our village—call him Will, in earthly fact. Hymen comes later; and is 
(and no matter about his patronymic) was com- $ not half a god. He is too matter-of-fact. He 
ing along in his surly way, one morning, when talks of business, and even puts it into my 
he saw Winnie standing near the door. Her$ 3 love’s head that she must sign my deeds before 
back was toward him, and the crow was perched $ they are valid. Commend us to childhood for 
on her shoulder. It was but rarely that Will § the true poetry of life! Alas! that like all 
could approach any living thing undetected. $ poetry, it is a thing not to be wooed with 
He was so universal an object of suspicion, : : 3 money! 
that he moved always under some one’s watch- : Pass we a few years. Winnie Payne’s days 
ful eye. He was watched now, though he did $ of unsophisticated delight were over. She had 
not know it. Unperceived by Winnie, he crept § $ grown older, and had been painfully initiated 
up with stealthy pace to take the crow by the $into the secret that there are classes and dis- 
legs. The presto, change! that ensued on the $ tinctions even in a republican country. The 
instant would have done credit to a harlequin 3 boys who once delighted to play with Winnie, 
troupe. Crow was on the roof-tree cawing. $ the pet child, were now grown into young men, 
Winnie was on the door-stone crying. Will} and stood aloof from the decidedly beautiful 
was lying prone in the gutter, and another § young woman, who still lived with her mother, 
lad—George Elliott, whose name we give in i in the old Payne cottage. 
full, and introduce here as our hero, was busily $ ; Polly Payne had become feeble, peevish, and 
comforting Winnie. It was George’s arm that tcrabbed. She no longer superintended the 
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gales, and the ‘taffy sini anil tide deviteed $ look ‘log the yelene, § tidal’ a pair of thee 
upon Winnie. The daughter had added “trim- § § eyes, had already measured her, weighed her, 
mings,” and other more ambitious miscellanies § sounded and understood her. Women can read 
to the old stock. And she had managed some- } Seach other at a glance. And Winnie, who had 
how to throw an air of taste even over the in- { watched from a hidden corner, comprehended 
terior of the Payne cottage. Another set of § the scornful Euphemia in an instant. But the 
urchins, male and female, had come forward; ; days were passed when Winnie, a village child, 
but Winnie had outgrown them. She puzzled $ 3 could like the boys all the better, because she 
ker wise head why children were not as attrac- § § disliked their sisters. As George Elliott entered 
tive to her as they once were. She forgot that § the little shop, he was met by a cold and most 
she no more thought as a child, and that, there- $ uncordial glance; without the faintest sign of 
fore, she had lost her complete sympathy with recognition. But there was a flush in the cheeks 
children. N which denied all this subterfuge, and made Win- 
- The lad she remembered among her former } nie Payne look supremely beautiful. 
playmates, and wondered if he ever thought of § George was astonished—and confused. His 
her. He was far away. His family, though $ first thought, when he came in, was, ‘Why, 
they lived still in the village, were farther off: Winnie!” But the stately Miss looked : 
still. Winnie knew them by sight, but never S strange at him, and his sister, who peeped in 
spoke to them, except in the civil, common- : at the door so impatient, and the old crow who 
place which belongs to all villages. Concern- ; had hopped on the counter so quizzical; and 
ing every other lad who had gone out from his : George felt so like—a fool, that he stammered 
father’s, Winnie asked questions without hesi- $ S and bungled over the simple question: 
tation, when any one who knew happened tos ‘Have you gloves, Miss?” 
tome into the cottage. But of George Elliott § Now Winnie, as we have said, had made an 
she never ventured to speak, even to her mother. } advance on her mother’s stock. But she had 
I leave the ladies to decide the mystery of her 3 not anticipated a call for that particular article, 
conduct. ? and answered, in the most collected and busi- 
George came home. Iam afraid he kad not ; ness like way, 
thought so often of Winnie as she had of him. } ‘None for gentlemen.” 
Perhaps he had never thought at all, except g “ Have—you ” George blundered, and 
vaguely, when some flaxen-haired and graceful } looked round. 
child of the people flitted before him. Then: Winnie waited. Euphemia fidgeted. The 
there came across him a dreamy impression } crow croaked. George Elliott felt his face 
that he had seen something like this, in a! burn, and, without attempting to finish the 
vision. Winnie, unannounced, and unrecog- § sentence, for which he had not an idea, said, 
nized, was before his mind's eye. But the | “Good evening!” and retreated, wishing all 
Vision took no distinctness as to sight, or : troublesome sisters were—married off! The 
sound, or memory. , bell tinkled as the door closed, the crow croaked 
Elliott was walking with his sister. He; again, Winnie sat down and cried, and Polly 
passed through his old haunts. ‘I declare,” : ; Payne cried out from the kitchen, ‘“Who was 
he cried, “‘there is aunt Polly Payne’s, and, 3 ‘ that, Winnie?” 
as I live, in the window, her pet crow! Do ‘Don’t know, mother!” 
crows never die? Or is this another?” Oh! Winnie, Winnie! How could yout 
“They are century birds, you know, George Elliott was not the lad to remain in 
his sister. ‘And aunt Polly is supposed to} an awkward predicament. Though his sister 
survive in order to test, by personal observa- {had intimated ‘that Payne girl” to be a child 
tion, whether crows do live a hundred-years, , spoiled by a foolish mother—that she took great 
or not.” Sairs—that she was a designing, artful minx 
“T must go in and see aunt Polly!” : above her station; with much more to the same 
“Pshaw, George! She is old and blind, and } purpose, George had contented himself with 
Will never know you. You are no more a boy— } listening in affected indifference. It stood him 
80 keep out of Polly Payne’s. What excuse will in hand to do so. For the awkwardness of the 
you invent for intruding?” ‘ shop-counter encounter was undeniable, and 
“Tl buy something.” \ when his sister rallied and scolded him, he 
“What will you buy? Taffy or marbles?” { merely answered that he “had been taken by 
George had pushed in, while his sister impa- } surprise at seeing his old playmate metamer- 
tiently waited outside for him. But a quick ‘ phosed into a woman. That was all.” 
Vou. XLIV.—9 
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But that was not all, For it has been ob- § hand, she could not well vm otherwise than giyg 
served in all generations that children, by} ‘hers. While he held it, she said, 
years, become men and women; and it is too$ ‘Mr. Elliott, our paths in life are very dif. 
late in the history of the race to pretend sur- ; ‘ferent. I need not speak farther on a subject 
prise at any such development. Brother and; s which ought not to be painful, though it jg 
sister were content to let the subject drop, be- $ S somewhat perplexing. If I could forget the 
tween them. George had his own intentions, inequality in our conditions, I should not fajj 
and he carried them out. $ to be reminded of it.” 


As soon as breakfast was despatched the next g Elliott thought of his sister, and of his mother, 
s 


day, George was on his way to Polly Payne’s— $ and said—nothing. 
without his sister. He took with him dog and § ‘“‘You must not come here,” she continued, 
gun to cover his movements; and once having} ‘‘George and Winnie have outgrown their 
left the paternal mansion out of sight, he pro- S childish familiarity, and their intercourse must 
ceeded straight to the widow’s. He entered} hereafter be regulated by the terms which so- 
with the confidence of a boy of six years, ready $ ciety imposes.” 
to invest in nuts and gingerbread. As the door § George felt that he was ungenerously forcing 
jingled its little bell behind him, the old crow 3 all the words upon the lady. But he loved to 
cronked again, and the widow's daughter step- $ hear and to see her talk. The grace, the ease, 
ped forward from the kitchen. Her hands ; and the self-possession with which she spoke 
smoothed her hair, as she put her foot on the $ astonished him; and silenced the truisms that 
threshold, then sliding down over her dress, } he might have spoken about republican theories 
gave that magic touch, by which a true woman : and generous contempt for conventionalisms, 
can, in an instant, make herself presentable. } He still held her hand. 
As soon as she saw George—or his gun—she $ ‘“‘Winnie! I declare there is the very scar 
fell back again. I do not think she was afraid 3 yet, that this crow left upon your finger! And 
of the gun—though the crow was of the dog. } it was years ago.” 
Possibly she reasoned—not very much in § The crow stepped up, as if he understood, 
George's favor, from seeing his equipments. } and gave a curious look at the work of his own 
Dear me! How unfortunate it is that women } g > mischief. And the dog, seeing no other game, 
are so sharp and quick in conclusions, and that ; pointed. Winnie smiled, as she said, ‘*Not so 
what helped George’s escape from one woman, ; very long, Mr. Elliott. When you hove done 
did not help his advances to another. ; with my hand I should like it again.’ 
*«Winnie!” called George. : Some nonsense sprang to George’s lips about 
In a moment more she came in, with such an } keeping the hand forever. But he had the good 
air of offended self-respect, that Elliott began ; sense to suppress it. Winnie quietly withdrew 
to feel small again. He perceived that he must $ it from his fingers, and called out, 
speak quick, or make yesterday’s embarrass-$ ‘Mother! here is an old friend come to see 
ment twice as awkward. syou.” Polly Payne hobbled in, and the con- 
‘Miss Payne,” he said, with a tone of genuine ; versation which followed would have no interest 
deference, which Winnie was not slow to detect : for our readers. We need only say that it was 
and to appreciate—‘‘I came to make explana- : not very long, and George walked away, not at 
tions, which, if you are formal, I cannot ex- $ all sure that Winnie was sorry at his departure. 
press. If you are the candid woman that your: As to the pet crow, he was evidently quite re- 
childhood promised, I need not. For all women lieved. Polly Payne’s cottage resumed its 
are sensitive and quick-sighted, and you are ; wonted quiet. But Winnie’s needle did jerk 
among the most so. As I was passing yester- $ . very energetically that morning, and her thread 
day, I came in, full of the idea of my old play-{ was coggtantly breaking. What could the girl 
mate. If I was surprised and embarrassed, the § have been thinking about? 
fault was yours. Not that you fell below my § $ What she thought you may guess. But what 
ideal, but—but—-Miss Payne, I am too honest : ’ George Elliott pondered upon till dinner time, 
for mere compliments. I ama man, now, and$ when he returned with nothing more than 
you are a woman, and, and—I beg your par- § : when he started out—except the profound con- 
don! Cannot we be frank and cordial friends?” $ 3 tempt of his dog—we may tell you. Doubtless 
Winnie glanced at the gun and dog, taken, ; you have been thinking of the same thing. How 
as she very well knew, only to hide the sole ° did Polly Payne’s daughter so surmount all the 
purpose of George Elliott’s walk that morning. $ S difficulties of her position, and become, as she 
Mer pride rebelled—but when he put forth his ‘ evidently was, presentable anywhere? 
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canner 
Women—and American women especially— , Happy are those whose ‘education’ does not 
are all born ladies, if you will but give them a § unmake it. 
chance. I think it is Bulwer who says that 8% And now appeared a new face on the scene, 
gir! can do the honors of a house gracefully,’ The uncle came and claimed his mece. Ina 
pefore her elder brother can cross the room § few days the last trace of the Payne family dis- 
without overturning the tables. Winnie had $ . appeared from the neighborhood. The people 
found opportunity, and improved it, like one S , would have shown the stranger some attention, 
who knew its value. The correspondent of Polly $ : since he was sure never to trouble them more. 
Payne, to whom we have before alluded, was $ He held their politeness at its true value, though 
the widow’s younger brother. Years before, } : he did not sour Winnie into refusing the parting 
he had taken an American’s privilege, and $ : courtesy of the town people. Even Euphemia 
transplanted himself to a place where the dis- 3 $ came and kissed her good-by. But then George 
advantages of his birth would no more depress § was not at home. 
him. He had met the success which belongs } The old crow died, though a neighbor of 
to emigrants; partly because the very fact of : Polly’s had volunteered to keep it. The bird 
moving indicates both mind and energy, and § could see no further use in life, since his old 
partly because where all are new comers, no- 3 mistress was no longer present to see him live 
body can plead prescriptive rights. Poor ‘old 3 : ;and measure the duration of his vitality. The 
Polly Payne’s younger brother rejoiced in his ; S old Payne cottage fell, its mission done. It first 
new home, in the undisputed title of gentleman. : gave signs of dissolution at the windows, aided, 
There is a magic in that word, say what you : perhaps, by the experimental philosophy of the 
will, my dear radical friend! And if you would $ ; boys, who are curious on the subject of glass 
try to rise, instead of putting others down, yous fractures. The roof fell in, and thistles grew 
would find in success a wand more potent than $ ; up through the floor. 
that of Merlin. Again let us pass a few years, or rather more 
Winnie's uncle had caused her to be educated. } than afew. Let the time be the present. Let 
Her school-days over, she returned full of hope § the scene be the national capital. Mark that 
—only to become full of disappointment. The 3 man who, in the councils of the nation, never 
village ladies had petted her in her vacations, § speaks without attention, never acts but from 
and admired her progress. But the creature an honest purpose. He has none of the finesse 
grew, and—what was actually intolerable— } of a hack politician, but goes straight to his 
grew lovelier as a woman than she had been as 3 work, and uses the direct words to express his 
achild. And when she came home ‘‘finished,” } direct meaning. That isthe Hon, George Elliott, 
her chances of favor in the place of her birth $ a member from one of the new states, which are 
were finished too. Her accomplishments only 3 one day to control the destinies of the country. 
procured for her the character that Euphemia ; You need not look in the Congressional Direo- 
Elliott described. She was above her situation. $ tory. We have taken the liberty to do what he 
And yet she could not leave it, and, there- : never would himself: to conceal his real ad- 
fore, remained—the not-all-unconscious terror s dress. 
of managing mammas and suspicious sisters. And that lady in the gallery? It is nobody 
Winnie would have become a bitter cynic in a { else than our old friend Winnie. She may well 
few more years. ’ be proud of her husband—for she has been the 
Providence opened a way out of the difficulty. } making of him, not he of her. Aw fait to the 
Polly Payne died. Winnie mourned her mother, ; place and its customs, she chaperones that 
with, perhaps, some reproaches of conscience ; graceful, but somewhat passee maiden, who 
that, as she had grown older, she had been : treats her, the Hon. Mrs. Elliott, with evident 
losing instead of increasing in respeot-to her $ ‘deference. Yes, it is Euphemia Elliott. She 
faithful and affectionate parent. But Polly had § ‘keeps up the dignity of the name, and quietly 
never suspected this. It was the cross that: rejoices in her blood; while Winnie, she con- 
Winnie gracefully bore, to conceal all appear- : siders, is entitled to her respect as a connection 
ance of superiority, and to make her poor old $ y by marriage. It is well for her to care for her 
mother rejoice in her pet daughter more and $ S descent, for no other earthly care has she on 
more. This cheerful devotion she had not} 3 > her hands, except, in this whirlpool of adven- 
learned at school. She took it there with her. 3 : turers, to find a settlement. Anything, even a 
For Polly Payne’s library, small as it was, held : : foreign ambassador, or the merest flunkey in 
the text-book of the affections, and the code of § his suit, would do. 
Christian morals. These make the character.: How all these changes came about, it is not 
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hard to say. ‘In no land are such things more ; just position. George Elliott did not require 
frequent than in ours. George Elliott declined 3 the pretence of a shilling purchase, or the cover 
to starve at home, upon the worn-out dignity ; of a dog and gun, to call upon her. There wag 
of his father’s house, and the worn-out quality } no condescension in his becoming her suitor 
of the paternal acres. He followed the adven- } The beginning was not difficult, for though the 
turous tide to a new territory. He was too wise ; couple submitted to the form of an introduo. 
not to be glad of the proffered friendship of} tion, they had some knowledge of each other 
Judge Payne, though the judge's sister did once before. 

live in an old house, kept a pet crow, sold mar- They are well mated and happy. If any. 
bles and peg-tops, and, dying, left no estate for} thing more is needed to their content, it ig 
heirs to spend in folly, or waste in litigation. that somebody would marry Euphemia. Who 

Winnie Payne, in her new home, stood in her $ bids? 
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CROFTEN TOWER. 
BY CLARA AUGUSTA, 


I pass it oft, at nightfall, When graceful forms, and faces fair, 
And I think the sunset gold Brightened the stately halls, 

Ts loath to toych, with kindly light, And lamps of gold and ormolu 
That mansion dark and old; Lit up the polished walls. 

And it seems as if the Heavens, 
That hang above the roof, 

Are not as brightly, sweetly blue, 
And farther keep aloof. 


A dark and haughty man was he, 
The master of the Tower— 

The people owned, for miles around, 
The magic of his power. 

The birds build not their eyrie nests Handsome, and proud, and arrogant, 
Within the shadowing trees, His soul selfcursed with scorn— 

A dead calm holds its dreary court They said his Spanish mother died 
Within those pulseless leaves. The night ber child was born. 

Red roses spring, where once in pride 
Rare, tropic blossoms grew— 

But not a human eye is glad 
To meet their crimson hue. 





He wooed and won a gentle girl, 
Pure as the saints above-— 

She gave him all—her life and light, 
Her confidence and love. 

She glorified the Tower awhile, 
Like a stray sunshine beam, 

Then pallid grew, her face lost light, 
Her eye its azure gleam, 


The spacious walls are overgrown 
With bramble beds and weeds, 

Only the squirrel, or the jay, 
On the rich fruitage feeds; 

The mellow peach and nectarine 
Hang ripely from the bough, 

And, all untouched, the purple grapes, 
The trellises endow. 


One dreadful night, when tempests roared, 
And thunders shrieked in pain, 

And sheets of lightning flashed adown 
The shining, livid rain— 

Red blood was shed—a right to Heaven 
One weary soul had won! 

But, oh! the other? God be just 
Wher. there’s a murder done! 


He lived unpunished; but he died— 
Oh, Tieaven! no pen can tell 

The anguish of that tortured soul, 
Which crime had made a hell! 

His own hand cut the thread of life, 
In silence and alone; 

Through the dark vista he went forth— 
Forth to the dread Unknown. d 

The Tower is left to solitude, 


Death and decay are everywhere; 
The mansion, once so gay, 

Stands lone and silent—all its pride 
And glory fled away. 

Its high-arched doors, and windows tall, 
Are closed and locked fore’er— 

For pot the poorest child of want 
Would seek a shelter here. 


The school-boy chokes his merry song, 
Quickens his lagging pace, 

And glances back, with fearsome eye, 
At this deserted place; 

The weary laborer shuns the path 
That passes by its door, 

And takes the long and toilsome road 
Across the distant moor. 


But oft, in stormy nights, 

The awe-struck people say the windows 
Blaze with festive lights; 

And, sometimes, on the torpid air, 
Rings out a wailing dirge, 

Like the sea moaning, when it casts 
Dead men up from the surge. 


I mind me of a vanished time, 
When that old house was bright 
With love and joy, and festive mirth 

Rang out upon the night; 
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DOING HOUSEWORK. 





BY MRS. SARAH LINDLEY WILSON. 





4 

“THEN you are determined, Kitty?” 

“Tam.” 

“Why, those delicate fingers have never come 
in contact with dish-water and brooms. Do you 
think you will succeed?” 

“I shall try, at all events.” 

“But, to go out doing housework—it seems $ 
too bad! If you could only get a situation as § 
governess, or something of that kind.” 

“But, ‘something of that kind’ will not suit : 
me. Did I tell you, aunt, I met Jeanie Dean $ 
the other day? You know how rich the Deans 3 her soft blue eyes raised to his face. 
were thought to be. But old Mr. Dean died He was the veriest bachelor that walked 
sbout a year ago, and left his family in poverty : Broadway, but he blushed like a school-boy as 
—just as I am left.” The lips quivered only ; ; he met the sweet, modest glance. f 
for an instant; then she went on. “Jeanie had : 3 “I have come to receive my wages, sir.” And 
to go out in the world and earn her own living. the voice was gentle and low—*‘that excellent 


She takes in sewing, and is but a shadow now ? g thing in woman!"—jast such 8 voice as oné 
of her former self. You know, aunt, I have H might expect from the fair sweet face. 

been troubled with a hacking cough lately, and, ; a A eR em sorry, Mise—ahem!— 
Iam sure, to go into a close school-room would 3 3 Please ‘be seated.” And the old bachelor se 


increase it. But, to do housework will make $ — handed her to a chair. : 
me stronger and healthier!” And Kitty Ross ‘As I said before, Miss—ahem!—TI am sorry 


threw back the rich masses of wavy hair from } ; that you are not satisfied to remain here longer.” 
her fair white forehead, and turned from the: She had no recollection of his having saté 
little mirror, with a smile on her rosy lips. } anything of the kind before; probably, in his 
So Kitty went out to housework. confusion, he might have meant it; but she only 
‘answered, “that the dissatisfaction was with 

ci him.” 
“Then Mrs. Page told—zounds! what a foot 


“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, she shall be dismissed immediately, 
Go and tell her to pack up her things, and then 
send her to me, to receive her wages. 

Jack Haviland, when Mrs. Page left, stalked 
up and down the library in a decidedly unsettled 
y state of mind. The ottomans and spittoon were 
N $ not even in his way for him to kick over, as he 
s frequently did when indulging in such little fits 
$ of passion. He did not even hear the door open, 
: but, turning in his walk, started upon seeing a 
3 young and lovely girl standing before him, with 
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“WHERE'S my cigar-case, my newspaper, my 
slippers? Really, Mrs. Page,” cried Jack Havi- ; I am!” 
land, a rich old bachelor, to his housekeeper, Kitty Ross thought about the same thing, 
“I thought you had lived here long enough to } but she wisely kept her own counsel. 
know that this room belongs to me. I have } “Well, do you think you would like to stay 
repeatedly told you that I want no brooms nor } ‘ here, Miss—Miss——” 
brushes flying around my library. Thereare} ‘Kitty, if you please, Kitty Ross.” 
my books; every one of ’m right side up in the } 3 “Ah! yes. Any relative of the late Richard 
case; and it will take me at least half an hour } ’ Ross, Esq. ?” 
to find my Keats, and Shelley, when I have been } ; ‘He was my father,” the quivering lips re- 
in the habit of having them lie on the table, } plied, and the long eye-lashes, that drooped 
where they are convenient at all times. I over the fair cheek, were moist with tears. 
should like to know, Mrs. Page, what this all § Jack Haviland was touched, but he dashed 
means?” And Jack Haviland straightened him- } } off in his usual brusque style: 
self up, and ‘looked daggers” at the little, thin } : “Jupiter! I am always saying something 
housekeeper. ’ wrong at exactly the wrong time. *I declare, I 
“I expect it is Kitty’s work, sir.” ; am & fool! Miss Ross, will you stay here? But 
“What, the new girl you were.speaking to me } no, you shall not; only on one condition: you 
about. the other day?” } shall be a companion to Mrs. Page. os 
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134 AN EXPERIENCE. 

have one like you doing housework, except—: The old gentleman gave a long whistle, and 
except,” and he stammered, ‘‘you may arrange : said, ‘He guessed he knew what was best for 
my library occasionally.” 3 her” 

The day before the wedding he presented 
Kitty with a beautiful set of diamonds. Poor 
child! She faltered out her thanks with quiver. 
ing lips, and turned away her head to hide the 
tears that would come. 

Jack thought it very strange; but ‘he didn't 
pretend to understand the ways of women.” 

Kitty looked very lovely in the soft white 
satin, with Mechlin lace, and the orange blos- 
soms in her hair. 

It was a whim of Jack that she should meet 
him in the library, half an hour before the cere- 
mony was to take plaice. 

Kitty’s hand trembled as she turned the knob 
and entered. 

Jack was there, and his nephew too. The 
former came forward to meet her. 

‘You look sad and pale, Kitty. Do youre- 
gret your promise?” 





III. 


‘Hank! Who is that singing, uncle? I 
never heard such a voice before.” 

“Tt is Kitty.” 

‘*Who is Kitty? Where did she come from? 
Is she old, or young?” 

“The latter. But, young man, let me warn 
you not to fall in love; for, before another 
month, she will be Mrs. Jack Haviland.’”’ For 
Kitty, elevated to be Mrs. Page's companion, 
had become so necessary to Jack Haviland’s 
happiness, that he had asked her to marry him. 

‘The deuce!” 

‘You need not make any classical observa- 
tion. Wait until you have seen her.” 

Jack Haviland, Jr., had traveled all over the 
gontinent; had been sought after by the ma- 
neeuvring mammas with marriageable daugh- 
ters; but, until his eyes rested on Kitty Ross, The lips said **No;” but the answer came 
his heart had remained untouched. § hesitatingly. 

He thought he had never seen any one half; ‘You think, though, that ‘one of the name 
go fair and lovely, nor ever heard so sweet a : is better than the same.’ Here, Jack, take her 
voice, as she sat there at the piano, singing; aud be kind to her. There, now, don’t saya 
ballad after ballad for them. And then, as the : word. I am not blind, if I do wear spectacles. 
last notes of ‘*The Nun’s Prayer” died away, } Now smile, Kitty, for I have not seen you since 
he actually started, half-expecting to find him- $ this young scape-grace came into the house.” 
self in some old, dim cathedral. That night ; The ‘young scape grace” wound one arm 
uncle Jack told him the story of his wooing, 8 around Kitty, and took the hand of uncle Jack 
and he felt very sure Kitty did not love his old $ in his own. 
uncle, even if he was one of the best men in : ‘“‘T always said you were the best man in the 
the world. $ world, and this proves it.” 

And Kitty, she began to wish that Jack Havi-$ ‘Just because I changed my mind about 
land, Jr., could be inserted in that matrimonial : marrying her myself, eh? You know the 
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arrangement. But the day for their marriage ; Spanish proverb says: ‘A wise man changes 
was near at hand, and preparations for the ‘ his mind, a fool never will.’” 

wedding were going on. Kitty went around Jack and Kitty reside with their uncle. He 
with a slow step, and a grave look on her face. } would never hear of their setting up a separate 

Young Mr. Haviland observed it and divined : establishment. 

the cause. He could not forbear speaking of} As for Kitty, she is happy as a lark, and her 
it to his uncle, one night, as they were alone in } hands are never soiled now with ‘‘ Dona Hovss- 
the library. . WORK.” . 
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AN EXPERIENCE. 


BY ELIZABETH MILLER. 


I sanx to sleep with heavy heart, 
And dreamed a dream so strangely sweet, 
Of dear ones met no more to part, 
And joys so sacred and complete, 
That when, at morn, the vision bright 
Filed, fading through a mist of tears, 
I murmured, “ Would ’twere always night, 
And I were dreaming all my years!” 


They tell me life is but a dream, 
A fantasy of pain and fear— 
And when the anguish grows extreme, 
The blissful wakening is near! 
Oh! haste. thon dawn. whose welcome light 
Shall bid these gloomy visions flee! 
When from the terror-bannted night 
We wake, oh! God, and wake with Thee 
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[Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1863, by Mrs. Ann §. Stephens, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 68. 


CHAPTER X. 

A TRAVELER on horseback rode up the 
broken road which led to Wolf’s-Crag, and 
halted at the main entrance. It was a courier 
from King Charles, carrying despatches to the 
Duke of Buckingham; but, in his ignorance 
of the country, he had missed the road and 
wandered that leading to the Tower, 
which he still mistook for Buckingham’s resi- 
dence. 

Weary and travel-soiled, the courier dis- 
mounted at the Gothic portal and demanded 
an audience with its lord. 

Visitors were rare at Wolf’s-Crag, and the 
servant hesitated to admit the man without 
first announcing him to the earl; so he began 


into 


to question the stranger of his name and busi- } 


ness, which the courier had no hesitation in 
giving, under a full belief that he had reached 
his journey’s end. 

The servitors at Wolf’s-Crag were cautious 


and well-trained men, who had partaken of < 


their lord’s brilliant fortune at court, and now 
shared his exile. 
still clung to them, and, without warning the 
courier of his mistake, this old man went with 
his news to the earl. 

Somerset and his countess had been drawn 
into something like cordiality by their mutual 
hate of Buckingham, and a thirst for vengeance 
almost answered the requirements of affection 
between them. The earl could now enter his 
wife’s bower-chamber without fearing some 
cruel rebuke, and in the bitterness of their 
animosity to a mutual enemy they found for- 
bearance toward each other. 

Thus it chanced that the earl was seated with 
his countess, when the servitor came in with 
news of the king’s messenger, who was wailing 


for admission to the Tower, under the impres- 


sion that it was inhabited by the favorite. The 
husband and wife glanced at each other, fired 
by some vague thought. The coming of this 
man might furnish some means by which their 
hate, which seemed now so impotent, might 
grow into a power. 


The habits of their early life 3 


The countess spoke first, addressing the ser- 
vant. 

‘Bring the man hither into my bower cham- 
ber,”’ she said, ‘‘and remember well not to en- 
lighten his mistake.” 

The man went out, ready to perform his 
mission with the adroitness of his old court 
days. Then the countess arose from her seat, 
fired with sudden excitement. Her splendid 
eyes flashed fire, her proud head erected itself 
haughtily. The evil talent of the woman found 
in this visit food for action, and she started out 
from her dull, long rest like a tigress shaking 
off her winter sleep. 

“The man has despatches,” she said, ‘de- 
spatches from the king to our arch-enemy. In 
them we may find the means of wounding this 
} miscreant duke, nay, the king himself; for this 
‘is a time of great changes, and we, who have 
’ been so long trampled in the mire under their 
‘ 
S 
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feet, may yet come to the surface and give them 
battle. Have you the nerve, my lord, to seize 
: on this advantage, and hold it?” 
‘“‘What would you have me do?” questioned 
’ the earl, who, in all the evil of his life, had 
3 followed that beautiful, bad woman’s lead. 
; ‘Seize upon these despatches, and use them,” 
‘cried, the countess, stooping her beautiful face 
‘close to his ear. ‘‘This man may never have 
? geen the duke. In that case it is easy. He 
; will place the despatches in your hand, which 
has only to grasp them. If he should recognize 
the mistake, why, we have one of two courses 
to pursue. Who on this earth would ever think 
of this man coming here? We did not lure him 
this way. It was his own stupid folly.” 

The earl shook his head, and the color left 
* his face. In all things he lacked the audacious 
‘ courage of his wife, and the idea that flashed 
‘like fire through her brain, approached his 
: duller intelligence step by step, so that she 
; often matured her plans, and acted upon them, 
: 


we. 
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before they were arranged in his mind. She 
saw his embarrassment, and gave him one of 
3 those smiles which had always led him to follew 


$ her in the darkest of her dark acts, as men are 
135 
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guided through the blackest midnight by flashes ; homage, then approached the out et, poe: 
of lightning. a package from a pocket in his dress, bent one 

‘Rest satisfied, and let me act,” she said, knee, as if bowing before royalty, and placed 
bending her head, and pressing her scarlet lips ; it in Somerset’s hand. 
to his. g ‘From the king?” inquired the earl, quietly, 

The suddenness of this caress brought the‘ as if he had been in the habit of receiving royal 
warm blood back to his face, and gave him the § N : despatches every day of his life. ‘I trust you 
courage of a lion. He threw his arms around left their majesties in good health?” 
her and strained her almost fiercely to his } ‘Yes, well in health, but still perplexed and 
heart. $ troubled by a factious people,” replied the man. 

**My wife! my beautiful, my beloved! Lead, g ‘*But your grace will find all the particulars 
and I will follow! Tell me what to do, and it ; written forth in the despatches, I doubt not. 
shall be done. 4 Iam your slave, yourdog. Only : There is also a petition of my own, which the 
look on me with those eyes, and burn all pru- : king has deigned to sanction, but its fulfillment 
dence from me with those lips, and I would give : rests with your grace.” 
you my soul.” S The earl bowed, and laid the papers on a 

The lady smiled one of those radiant smiles ; little table near his chair. 
that never broke over her face save when she; ‘‘I will study the wishes of his highness more 
had a passion to satisfy; but no one who looked $ at leisure,” he said. ‘*Meantime let me order 
upon her then could wonder at her lord’s in-: some refreshments; for you seem to have had 
fatuation. ‘a toilsome ride.” 

‘Only be calm,” she said, ‘and remember: The courier smiled, and answered pleasantly, 
the old habit of your former greatness. Re- j “Yes, I had a weary passage through the 
ceive this man as if you were indeed the duke. $ hills, and lost myself more than once. I some- 
We shall know by his face if he has ever seen $ Stimes thought the ye took a pleasure in 
Buckingham. That will decide us, one way or § : directing me astray.” 
the other. Surely you have % forgotten how: ‘‘Very possible,” answered the earl. “There 
to receive a king’s messenger.” } is growing sedition in the neighborhood, dis- 

“Forgotten! How is that possible? Do I $ senters are numerous, and men grow bolder 
ever sleep without dreaming of my lost power, } every day in canvassing the measures of the 
or eat with a relish from lack of the retainers king. But I will talk more of this after you 
that formerly crowdéd our hall? Do not fear} : have taken food and rest.” 
that I have forgotten anything of our old § $ The earl touched a bell, which stood upon 
state!” : the table, as he spoke, and ordered the servant 

‘“‘Hush! hush! He is coming!” cried the$ ; that answered it to conduct the messenger toa 
countess, and, seating herself at an embroidery ; room and see that both he and his attendants 
frame mone the window, she began sorting some were hospitably cared for. 
brilliantly-colored silks, with her white, steady 3 **As for attendants,” said the courier, ‘the 
fingers, as if no fierce passion had ever dis- } man who started with me from London fell sick 
turbed her from this feminine work. ° Supon the way, and I was compelled to leave 

The royal courier came in, weary with his$ him at a hostelry, not twenty miles from Lon- 
long ride, and covered with dust from the road. S don, to which he has doubtless returned before 
The earl, seated in his great purple easy-chair, $ % is ist il- 
heavy with ebony sehiinn at ees MENTE : ie Se Te idevaettedt aires 
ward like a throne, received him with a grave’ the roads well, as he had brought messages 
courtesy, such as princes use when they wish} from the king to your grace once before. But 
— gracious to an perry : for myself, I am a stranger in this part of the 

e courier was youthful in appearance, and : country—almcst in England.” 
his dress, through all the dust and disorder of: The earl listened to this explanation with in- 
a i day’s — was rich and elegant. ‘ The: terest. He was guiding his future action by 
earl saw at once that it was a man of birth and § :every word the man uttered. The countess, 
education who was-about to address him, and § too, sat, with her hand half-buried in the glow- 
the conviction made him additionally courteous. ; ing silks, and the lids drooping over her eyes, 

There was no sign of recognition or doubt in: but listening keenly. She did not change her 
the courier’s manner. He gave a glance around : position till the man went out; but when the 
the room, bent low to the countess, who paused S door was closed, she grasped the silk up in 
in her graceful work and gently recognized the { her hand with fierce exultation, pushed the 
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embroidery frame aside, and, sweeping across ; earl, striving in vain to keep up with the flash 
the room, smatched the royal missive from the g of his lady's ideas. ‘It seems to me that, but 
table, and was about to tear the seal. ; for the information we have gained of the king’s 
«Be careful, be careful!” cautioned the earl, } purpose to coerce his people, this paper can aid 
laying his trembling hand on hers. ‘‘Remem- us in nothing.” 
ber the peril.” The countess did not answer. She was plunged 
The countess flung his hand away, with a deep in thought, the black brows were knitted 
scornful gesture, but took a second thought N over her eyes, her lips,were firmly closed. She 
and withdrew her fingers, which quivered over ; walked up and down the room so rapidly, that 
the royal seal. Sher heavy silken garments rustled like autumn 
“You are right,” she said; ‘‘a thirst for { leaves tossed by the wind. One idea after an- 
vengeance is driving me too far. Wait a mo-$ other flashed through her mind in quick com- 
ment; I have the means; we will read this pre-$ bination. She had one great object in view— 
cious missive without wounding the seal. How : retaliation, revenge on the man who had hurled 
well you acted, Somerset! What talent was {her and her husband from almost royal power, 
flung aside when you were sent to rust in this and left them to eat their hearts out in that 
old Tower!”’ $ dreary old donjon. As she had plotted and 
As she spoke, Lady Somerset entered a closet { worked against Overbury then, she was plot« 
that opened from her bower-chamber, and, after $ ting and ready to work against her enemy now 
a little time, came forth again, with the king’s : —the enemy, who had hurled her down in the 
despatches open in her hand, but so carefully 3 midst of her pride, and buried her beauty in a 
unsealed, that the whole could be made up again 3 living grave when that beauty was in its richest 
without leaving a trace of the art that had been} bloom. A weaker woman might have grown 
used upon it. 3 weary, in that long exile, and lost her strength; 
“Read,” she said, spreading forth the de-$a better woman would doubtless have become 
spatches. ‘Read, and see if there is anything : resigned. The countess was neither weak nor 
to be gained by questioning this man.” N good, but a beautiful}-reckless woman, hurled 
Somerset took the open despatch and heldit,$to the dust, and tasting its bitterness every 
while the countess leaned heavily on his shouider : hour. Solitude, while it hardened all her cha- 
and perused it with her eager eyes. Sracter, had quenched the love for which she 
“So, so!” exclaimed the earl, as he read. : had paid,-without flinching, the price of a 
“The duke is to crush sedition out of via 5 hao human life, and left her stranded with 
whole district. The ship money is to be en- } nothing but hate for a companion. 
forced at all hazard. Those most prominent} She walked up and down the floor full half 
in opposing the royal will, are to be arrested— an hour, never once speaking to the earl, and 
and especially that young neta Crom- 3 apparently unconscious of his presence. Then 
well—arrested and sent up to London for trial. $ she turned, entered an adjoining closet, and left 
My lady, if this missive is allowed to reach the : him alone. 
duke, and he obeys it, our work of vengeance: In the morning, the white horse on which the 
will be slowly, but surely worked out by the} courier had ridden to the Tower was brought 
hands of our enemies. The people are restive; { forth, equipped for travel. Bright, and appa- 
they are growing strong. Both Charles and : rently greatly refreshed by sleep and food, the 
Buckingham are playing with wild beasts that courier came out from the great stone hall, 
will yet tear them to pieces.” ready to mount. The earl had attended him be- 
“But that will be long in coming. Contend-$ yond the door, and his own especial attendant, 
ing armies may trample down our graves, but : the dark-browed page, had been ordered to 
what shall we know of it?” cried the lady, § mount his horse and guide the stranger safely 
snatching the paper from her husband's hands, $on his way. Nothing could have appeared 
that she might devour it at once. ‘There is more unlike the haggard and weary young 
something here that opens a gate for us. The $ traveler, who had sought the gate on the night 
king recommends this young man to Bucking- : previous, than the spirited young fellow that 
ham as a page. He is of noble birth, gentle : rode away from it that morning. His dusty 
breeding, but of slender means, and almost {locks had evidently been brushed and curled; 
Without kinsmen—a stranger, too; having spent § the moustache, swept back from his upper lip 
the best part of his life at a university abroad. Slike Cupid's bow, shining in the sun like the 
This something—wait, wait, while I think ” 3 breast ef a raven. His velvet doublet was 
“But how can this avail us?” inquired the ; spotless, and the point lace collar that fell over 
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it had been rescued from the dust of a long and ; find a human being in the forest who can tel] 
harassing journey. ; me where | am!” 

With many thanks for the hospitality that ; Randal started, and the color leaped to hig 
had been bestowed on him, the young man pre- } face, something in the voice thrilled him through 
pared to ride away. But Somerset seemed re- \ * and through. Before he could speak, however, 
luctant to part with him, and, while they stood } a splendid white horse pushed its way through 
by the white horse, the two conversed together | ‘ the undergrowth, and with a light bound placed 
in a low voice for some moments, while thes itself neck and neck with the chestnut, while g 
young page kept apart, but watched them with ; clear ringing laugh broke from its rider. 
keen interest. $  ‘*Well done, Rover,” he cried. ‘This is the 

It was a bright morning, cool and pleasant; ; first chance for a leap that we have had. Good- 
for a shower had passed over the forest during morrow, young sir. This is a God send! I have 
the night, and a thousand sweet scents bad} been praying for the sight of a human face since 
been swept out from its leafy recesses, filling } daybreak.” 
the air with sweetness. The courier seemed to{ Randal glanced at the young man with a look 
feel the influence of all this loveliness with keen ; half-suspicious, half-pleased. 
relish. He mounted the horse, andsweptaround} ‘Have you missed the way to any place!” 
the terrace back of the Tower as if to ride off} he said, with a courteous lift of his cap. “If 
the exuberance of spirit which sprang out of: so, I can help you, being born in the neighbor- 
rest, and which seemed natural to that beauti-} hood.” 
ful morning. He paused once or twice toad-; ‘That is fortunate!” exclaimed the youth, 
dress some of the,grooms and retainers that} also lifting his cap and allowing the wind to 
had gathered on the terrace to see their mas-} play through a mass of black curls that fell to 
ter’s strange guest depart. Then he dismounted : his point lace collar. ‘I have not only lost my 
again, and, as if something had been forgotten, ? way, but am hungry as my poor horse that be- 
walked up and down the great stone hall, talk-} gins to crop the grass, you see, while I am on 
ing with his host. : > his back.” 

The servants, seeing the young man favored $ , «What place are you seeking, fair sir?” in- 
by their master’s attention, were eager to do: quired Randal, pleasantly. 
him some honor. While one held his horse, } ‘*Well, I scarcely know if it is hereabouts; 
another examined the saddle, and tried the: but I am charged with a letter to the Duke of 
girth. Lacking the opportunity of performing } Buckingham, who is at his new residence some- 
any really useful service, they pretended to be; S where in this region. My servant is farther 
on the alert in his behalf. While his horse ; back in the wood searching out the path, soI 
stood at the door, the young stranger had § $ will wait for him here.” 
spoken to almost all these men—thanking} ‘Oh! if that is your dilemma, it is nearly 
some, questioning others, and flinging a piece 3 over! If you ride with me half a dozen paces 
of gold to the groom that had held his horse ; forward, there is a view of the castle so close 
as he rode away. ;at hand that you will wonder at its nearness. 

: Indeed, I am waiting for—for a oem who has 
3 gone up to see the duke just now.’ 
CHAPTER XI. The young man laughed, and his black eyes 

Rawpvat had accompanied his cousin through ; flashed roguishly as he saw the feminine equip- 
the forest which lay between Knowl-Ash and} ments on the rector’s Cob. 
the castle, but did not attempt to enter, being} ‘Your friend will succeed, whatever the busi- 
shy of asking favors for himself, and having § ness may be which brings you here, that is, if 
wonderful faith in Bessie’s powers of persua- ‘ she has the necessary requisites.” 
sion. He had halted under a great oak on his} ‘And what are they, fair sir?” 
chestnut horse, and held the sober beast which “A pretty face—a neat ankle, and not over 
had carried Bessie by the bridle, when the} twenty summers to mar them,” cried the youth, 
sound of hoofs on the soft forest turf aroused } switching the leaves from a bough that drooped 
him. He turned upon his saddle and looked § near with his whip, and laughing lightly as he 
around, somewhat annoyed at being discovered N spoke. 
in what he considered an ignominious®harge of: Randal was annoyed, there was something in 
his uncle’s heavy Cob. the stranger’s voice that made his blood rise. 

‘“‘Hallo!” cried a voice from among the oaks. } His isolated education had left him ignorant of 
“Good-morrow, comrade! I am right glad to{ all those conventionalities which regulate the 
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great world, and he had sent Bessie up to the? ‘And young enough to fancy insults where 
castle in perfect good faith, innocent as a child ; none is intended,” answered the other, kindly. 
of any possible wrong; but there was some- : “Come, come, you and I are bound to like each 
thing in the air and manner of this dashing: other. It is our destiny. Indeed, I am expect- 
stranger that struck him with a sense of insult. } ing every moment that you will pardon me for 
“My cousin has both a pretty face and trim S the suspicion that has lowered on your forehead 
ankle, fair sir—besides, she is not yet seven- { ever since I came up.” 








teen; but we country people do not take these 
things into consideration when we have a thing : 
to accomplish. If we did, it just strikes me ; 
there might prove something wrong in it.” 

The youth laughed again, put on his cap and 
shook its plumes over one shoulder with the 
most careless grace. 

“Wrong!” he said. ‘What anidea! When 
beauty is a marketable commodity, as it has 
been ever since King James migrated from 
Holyrood to London, one is a fool not to test 
its value. If your cousin, who has gone up 
yonder, is a comely lass, be of good cheer, | 
for one will promise everything in her be- 
half.” 

“Sir,” said Randal, sitting upright in his} 
saddle, and looking like a prince resolved to} 
protect his birthright. ‘*The maiden you spenk § 
of so lightly boasts of gentle blood in ber veins, 
and has qualities so much above beauty to re- 
commend her, that she need not presume on 
that.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed the stranger. 
ask the name of this paragon?” 

“Tt does not matter,” replied Randal. ‘It is 
s name her kiusfolks do not bandy with every 3 
chance stranger.” 

The stranger gathered up his lips and emitted 3 
a broken whistle. 

“So my young gentleman is offended,” he > 
said, taking off his glove and holding out a’ 
white hand, laughingly pleasantly. ‘Nonsense, $ 
man, I did not mean to offend. 
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Come—come, § 
take my hand, it is worth grasping, though you $ 
do find me wandering alone in the forest.” : 

Randal ‘took the hand extended to him, but} 
With a vision of coldness that the stranger did $ 
not seem to like. : 

“Hoity-toity! how testy we are! Will nothing § 
bring the hot crimson out of that cheek?” he’ 
said, still holding Randal’s reluctant hand. 

“No one must think, much less speak lightly § 
of my cousin,” he said, half-relenting under $ 
the gaze of those black eyes that dwelt upon 
him with a velvety softness that made his young $ 
heart swell. § 

“No one can. Why, how young you are!” 


“T am old enough to understand an insult, § 
and strong enough to punish it,” was the prompt $ 
reply. 3 


s 
Ss 
‘ 
> 
Ss 
S 
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“T am not suspicious, only careful, as a per- 


son should be who takes charge of a lady,” said 


Randal, softening again. 
“Does this chivalry apply to the whole sex, 
or is it confined to the pretty cousin who is not 


yet seventeen?” 


“‘The man who aspires ‘o be a cavalier anda 
soldier, fair sir, marks his first step in chivalry 
by respect for all womankind.” 

‘What? All, young sir?” 

“Yes. To some he gives devotion, to some 
pity, and to all protection!” 

‘You are a noble lad,” cried the stranger, 
with genuine admiration—‘‘a right noble lad!” 

“Is there anything to commend in what I 
have ‘said? I thought that protection to the 
helpless was the first duty of every true gen- 
tleman.” 

“True, true; but still I think you might make 

xceptions. Some women put themselves be- 


e 
yond the pale of a gentleman's homage.” 


‘“‘T never saw one, sir stranger.” 


‘Indeed, and yet live within sight of the old 
tower I passed at daylight; but perhaps you 
have never seen its inmates.” 

“What, Wolf's-Crag? Are you speaking of 
Wolf’s-Crag?” 

“Yes; of the den to which the Earl and Coun- 
tess of Somerset are consigned.” 

«Yes, I have seen both the earl and coun- 
tess,” answered Randal, promptly. 

‘* And hold to respect for all womanhood after 
seeing that base pair?” ~ 

‘*Hold, sir stranger. You must not call the 
lady base to me. I have tasted food beneath 
her roof, and received favors at her hands.” 

‘‘Indeed!” As.the stranger uttered this one 
word, he drew the bridle of his horse and re- 
treated a little from Randal. 

“Yes, indeed!” 

“And you are ready to acknowledge it? TI 
did not think a man bold enough for that existed 
in all England!” 

“You have not lived much in this district 
then, and never saw my uncle, who never allows 
any one to be reviled in his presence.” 

“And your uncle is——” 

“The rector of Knowl-Ash.” 

“And you have had the courage to visit Wolf- 
Crag and tell him of it?” 
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“Yes, | had the courage to go, and last night : now, fair sir, to pleasanter subjects—for jp. 
I told my uncle everything about it.” ; stance, the duke. Is he often at Knowl-Ash of 

‘And he did not rebuke your charitable late?” 
opinion of that woman?” ’ «I am not aware, sir, that I have yet men. 

‘‘How should he when his own charity is eo ; tioned his.being there at all!” 
great that he cannot see beyondit? Nay, when; ‘True; but I take it for granted that no 
I told him how kind the lady had been—how ; nobleman could come into this district without 
graceful was the hospitality she bestowed, he: paying his respects to a man such as you de. 
wondered that people could think so ill of her, } scribe the rector to be.” 
and said that some good must lie hidden in her} Randal was appeased by this genuine com- 
life, which no one took the trouble to speak of.” } pliment to his uncle. 

While Randal spoke, the stranger had uncon-} Yes,” he said, frankly, ‘¢the duke has called 
sciously allowed his horse to resume his old 3; on my uncle more than once.” 
position; the gay, almost mocking expression} A thoughtful expression came over the stran- 
left his face, which was a singularly beautiful} ger’s features. He seemed deliberating some- 
one, and you could see by a faint motion of his thing in his mind; but before he could speak a 
silken moustache that the lips quivered under- figure appeared coming through the trees, and 
neath. } Randal rode forward to meet it, followed, a litile 

“Tell me of this lady,” he said, with great $ way off, by the stranger. 
earnestness. ‘‘Is she beautiful as rumor re- \ It was Bessie Westburn, with the blue lined 
ports?” § hood drawn over her face after a struggle with 

“She is very beautiful—a grand, queenly } the wind, which had left a woof of silken curls 
woman, that one longs to serve with the first 3 straying over one shoulder. Her step was light, 
glance.” Sand her cheeks flushed rose-red with walking, 

“Indeed! Then you saw nothing of the mur- $ with happy tidings in her heart. 

“Oh! Randal, Randal! it will be done. You 
will go into the wars and fight for the king!” 
she cried, resting one hand on the arched neck 
of Randal’s horse, and lifting her bright face 
upward till a gleam of sunlight fell upon it 
through the forest branches; and I, oh! cousin, 
you cannot guess what the duke said to ne!” 

“Oh! yes, I can make it out by your face!” 
answered Randal, all in a glow of joyous ex- 
citement, ‘I knew he would never refuse you, 
Bessie!” 

‘Is there a man in England who could?” 
broke in the strange youth, riding gently for- 
ward on his white horse. ‘If so, I for one do 
not envy him.” 

Bessie dropped her hand from the horse’s 
neck and stood abashed before the handsome 
stranger. Her blue eyes drooped as if white 
rose-leaves had fallen over them, and the smile 
trembled around her mouth without quite de- 
serting it. 

‘Fair sir, I did not know that you were pre- 
sent,” she said, making a pretty attempt to 
arrange her hood and thrust away the curls 
that had eseaped from under it. Cousin Ran- 
dal and I had a little business and thought we 

‘*Madness—yes, madness!’ muttered the: were alone.” 
stranger. “Oh! cousin Randal does not consider me 

“One would think,” said Randal, with a ‘ quite a stranger. Hey, Randal? So his lovely 
smile, ‘that you had seen the countess, and: cousin must not be afraid because I heard her 
knew how great the madness was.” ‘intelligence. Indeed, it is a good sign for me, 

“I do know how great the madness is. But! for I also am going to the castle.” 
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deress in her face?” 
“IT saw nothing but a mouth all smiles, and 


eyes such as no mortal woman save her ever 
possessed.” 

‘‘And you fell in love with those beautiful 
eyes at once, I suppose?” 

“Love!” said Randal, laughing his bright, 
boyish laugh. ‘I do not know what it is— 


” 


unless 

“Unless what? Young sir, a pause like that 
is suspicious.” 

*“‘Nothing—I meant nothing. As for the lady 
you speak of, I should as soon think of falling 
in love with the queen.” 

‘Ts she so proud then?” 

**She is a wonderful woman, beautiful as the 
day, grand as a thunder tempest—a woman to 
fight for—die for . 

**But not to love?” 

The interruption was given in a sad, quiet 
voice, so unlike the youthful hilarity of the 
stranger's first address, that Randal turned a 
quick glance upon the clouded face. 

“There are persons whom it would be mad- 
ness for you or I to love. Strange sir, this lady 
is one.” 
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Bessie lifted her eyes to the dark face bend- ; : to beat her foot on the ground, as anxious women 
ing over her, and encountered a glance that; are apt to do. 
almost made her tremble—yet held her gaze ; “Well, my child!” 
in @ sort of fascination. While her eyes were | My child! It really was a patronizing way 
om the face its features seemed to change, a of addressing a young lady in the full bloom of 
thoughtful, earnest expression came over it,$ her teens. No wonder Bessie turned red with 
and, stooping down, the youth laid his hand § } anger. Had the strange youth been an aged 
on her head. § man it would have been endurable; but a 

“My child,” he said, with the gentle patron- : $ that handsome face to call her ‘*my child!” i 
age of an old man touched with parental sym- 3 3 was really too much. 
pathy, ‘*stay at home, do not go near this duke 3 ; “‘I—I am not a child, and you are not old 

? 2 ” . : 
again, he is a bad man!” ¢ enough to call me one,” she cried, in a warm 

“Oh! stranger, you belie him!’ cried Bessie, ; outburst of wounded pride. ‘But it is all of a 
shaking the hand from her head. ‘“ He has been ; piece with your hints about the duke.” 
se good to Randal and to me.” : The stranger turned to Randal, laughing. 

The stranger shook his head. ‘Innocence is 3 ‘“‘There, now you see what it is to feel older 
so blind!” he muttered, looking sadly on the § than you really are,” he said. Then be turned 
fair young face turned upon him in graceful $ : to Bessie, with a smile that made her smile back 
defiance. ‘*What can I say to warn her?” s again as a lake reflects the stars. 

“Say that you neither know the good duke’ ‘I will not offend again, my pretty lady; be 
whom you slander, nor the. poor girl who will ; sure of that. Nor will I obtrude advice where 
not helieve you,” cried Bessie, stamping her’ it is not wanted. Only remember, when we 
little foot on the turf. ‘Stranger, you are rude § : meet hereafter, it must not be as enemies.” 
to foree yourself upon us and spoil all my good § ’ With a sweeping bow, that sent the plumes 

if? S of his cap fluttering on the wind, the stranger 

“But what if I wished to do you good, little : touched the white horse with his spurs and dis- 
lady 2”? : appeared in the forest. 

“TI don’t know—I don’t care! It never does } Bessie held her breath as he disappeared, 
one good to suspect every one, and try to turn{and Randal gazed after him with a puzzled, 
generous acts into bad motives. I know that’ uncertain look. 
the Duke of Buckingham has been very kind to$ ‘Have I been dreadfully rude, cousin?” said 
me—and he means to make a great general of $ Bessie, half-frightened. 
my cousin. So we will be grateful to him in} ‘I don’t know. I can’t make it out,” an- 
spite of any stranger that comes riding through § swered Randal, moving uneasily in his saddle, 
the woods on white horses or black horses, ; ‘*what possessed me to talk with him so freely, 
though he may be a king in disguise and hand- § and about the countess, too. I wonder if one 
some as an angel!” : ever does learn wisdom till the gray hair 

The stranger laughed good-humoredly. It { comes?” 
was impossible to be really displeased with as ‘Randal, I wish we had not seen this hand- 
creature so rich in generous energies, so lovely § some stranger.” 
to look upon. ; ‘‘Handsome? He’s not so very handsome, 

“Weil, well, pretty maiden, we will not quar- ; 2 Bessie. Besides, : wonder at your boldness in 
rel about the duke. On the contrary, I hope: : looking at him so.’ 
yet to meet you in his presence, for, good for- § “Did 1? Oh! Randal, did I really?” 
tune going with me, I intend to stay in the § ‘Really, I should think you did.” 
castle when I once get there.” 3 How bold he must think me!” cried the 

Bessie changed color; the glow left her face, $ young girl, with a hot flush on her cheek, and 
and she grew a shade paler. What if this § tears in her eyes.” 
strange youth had only been trying her? What ‘Who cares what he thinks?” answered Ran- 
if he should tell the duke all that she had been 3 dal. 
saying-in his favor? The thought was enough } “Well, I’m sure I don’t!’ cried Bessie, 
to bathe Ker with fresh blushes. . “Only, if we should ever meet 

“Then you know the duke?” she said, meekly. $ again ? 

“T expect to know him,” was the smiling re- ‘*I hope you never will, Bessie Westburn.’”’ 
ply. Bessie began to cry. 

**But—but——” ‘*You are very cross and hard as you can be, 


Bessie hesitated amidst her blushes and began ° cousin Randal. I will say that.” 


ya 
« 
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“So I am!” cried Randal, smitten with sud- 
den repentance, and getting down from his 
saddle. ‘‘There, there, cousin, I meant no- 
thing—nothing in the world.” 

Bessie began to dry her eyes, and an April 
smile shone through the tears, that would not 
all depart at once. Randal helped her to the 
saddle, placed her little foot tenderly in the 
stirrup, and made a great ado about the fal! of 
her dress. Then he patted the lazy old Cob, 
told him to be wide awake, and, springing to 
his saddle, again rode off toward Knowl-Ash. 


CHAPTER XII. 


MEantTIME the strange horseman made his 


rrr. 


TROTH-PLIGHT. 
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>» Be in haste then, good fellow; for I lack 
* patience for waiting. Say that I bear a mes. 
3 sage from the king.” 

“The king’s messenger is always welcome,” 
was the prompt answer. And the man went 
away. 

He had scarcely gone, when the attendant, 
of whom the courier had spoken, came up, hay- 
ing been summoned from the forest by a blast 
of the bugle that hung at the courier's side, 
The man spoke for a moment with his new mas- 
ter, and a close observer might have remarked 
how brightly the color came to his face as he 
received brief orders to pass into the servants’ 
hall and lose no time in making friends among 
$ the duke’s retainers. But no one was interested 
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way through the forest and approached the § 


castle, at a quiet pace, and in a thoughtful 
mood, as if he were maturing some plan in his 
mind. Once or twice he spoke aloud, smiling 
to himself. 

“It is of little use,” he muttered. ‘Inno- 
cence is obstinate as guilt itself. How bold the 
young thing was in her integrity! Wiat a fool 


person, and even his master did not seem to 
heed it. 
The porter soon came back, and bade the 
courier follow him into the presence of the 
‘ duke. 
: With the light, careless step of a man who 
S had trod the pavement of a court all his life, 


I am to feel compassion for her, or jeopardize : the young man followed his guide through the 
my own plans in order to save her! Now, many é hall and up the broad oaken stair-case, which 
a time have I seen a little white moth fluttering $ led to the suite of rooms occupied by Bucking. 
around my lamp at night, and made wild dashes $ ham. The night before he was oppressed by 
at saving it from the fire—but only to send it 3 fatigue, and disfigured by the dust of the road; 
more surely into the flame. ; 
pretty moth singe its white wings? She is no- $ the forest, in shadows that spread the coolness 
thing to me, or mine. And yet—and yet I have3 of green leaves on his path, and over mossy 
not the heart.” Sturf that received each hoof-fall of his horse 

With this the stranger fell into thought again, 3 like piled up velvet. There was not a speck on 
and so remained till his horse reached the main $ his clothes, or a drop of moisture on his fore- 
entrance of the castle. Then he lifted himself head to bespeak fatigue, as he passed, from one 
proudly in the saddle, erected his head with , ante-room to another, into the presence of the 
graceful self-sufficiency, and, dismounting with s duke. 


Why not let this $ but his route, that morning, had been through 


the air of a prince coming to visit his compeer, 
demande: of the porter if the Duke of Bucking- 
ham was to be seen. 

The man was accustomed to courts, and re- 
cognized the air of high breeding, which marked 
his questioner, at once. 

“Yes, fair sir; I doubt not his grace is at 
home. Let me have your name, and I will de- 
liver it.” 

‘‘No matter about the name. I have creden- 
tials that shall introduce me. Lead the way, 
and I will present them in person.” 

The man hesitated; but, with a careless ‘By 
your leave,” the young man passed bim, and 
walked up the great entrance hall as if resolved 
to find his own way. 

‘Halt, halt! I will bear your message!” 
cried the astonished servant. 

The stranger paused. 


‘’ 


Buckingham was in brilliant humor that morn- 
ing. His interview with Bessie Westburn had 
left many a favorable emotion behind, and Lady 
3 Villiers’ easy acquiescence with his wishes had 
contributed to his cheerfulness. Indeed, as & 
$ general thing, Buckingham was not an un- 
Samiable man. So long as his imperious will 
was undisputed, he could be cordial, and often 
obliging—and this was his mood when the royal 
courier entered his presence. 

The duke received his homage as a matter of 
course, scarcely recognizing it, but held out his 
¢ hand for the despatches, observing, languidly, 
‘that he trusted their majesties were Well, and 
* that he earnestly hoped the king had proved 
S considerate enough to save him from trouble- 
? some news. 
> The courier made no answer, for he saw 
that none was expected, and, drawing toward 
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THE BROKEN T 
duke read his despatches, or rather glanced over ’ 
them—for his fine eyes only skimmed over the ; 
page as a swallow flies over water—and then | 
he tossed the whole toward a table near by, so | 
carelessly that it fell to the floor, against which $ 
the seal rattled with considerable noise. 

“You can come hither,” said the duke, lean- 


ing back in his chair, too indolent for an ettempt § N 
to pick up the despatch. 
ment from the floor, if you please. 
me who you are, and what you want of me. 
Upon my word, Charles takes great liberties $ 
in palming off his superfluous friends on me. 


“Just lift that docu- § 3 
Then tell § 


N 
° 


aes 


What is it you want? Something about being 
appointed one of my pages—I think that was 
what the scroll said.” 

“Yes, your grace,” answered the young man, 
modestly. ‘‘I have got to make my way in the 
world, and fini no avenue of advancement that 
promises so well as your service.” 

“Oh! I dare say! I remember having some 
such feeling myself, ages ago, and, now I look 
in that face, your chances might have been as 
good as my own were then, had good King 
James been living. Heaven rest his sluggish 
old soul! But just now a handsome face goes 
for nothing at court, less than nothing with 
Buckingham, unless it happens to beam on him 
from a pair of feminine shoulders.” 

“But I have talent and acquirements, my 
lord duke, which may be of service to you.” 

“Indeed! What can you do?” 

“T can ride a horse; shoot a carbine; muster 
s company of foot or horse; speak in French; 
write a Latin treatise, and play the harpsi- 
chord; and at a pinch paint your grace’s por- 
trait.” 

“That is a long list of accomplishments. 
Have you anything more?” said the duke, 
sleepily. 

“Oh! yes, I can conciliate the maids, flirt ; 
with her grace’s ladies of honor, when they $ 
will let me, and keep my master’s secrets faith- } 
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fully.” 2 

“What a paragon!” murmured the duke. $ 
“Some of these accomplishments are really $ 
desirable when one tires of making love to a3 
particular person, for instance. It is conve- 
nient to have a fellow like this ready to step § 
in and save you from reproaches. I really } 
think this young fellow could do it too.” 

“There are few things which I could not § : 
Undertake to give you pleasure,” said the § 


youth. ; 
‘ but as his lips touched it a fire flashed into his 


“Why, sirrah! have you been guessing my | 
thoughts, or did I speak aloud?” 
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a window, he stood patiently waiting, while the ; «Neither, your grace, if it eaiieien you to 


think so! What one hears against a man’s will 
is not spoken.” 

“St. George! but you are a strange youth!” 
; exclaimed Buckingham, arousing himself and 
; searching the young man’s face with his bright- 


Sening eyes. ‘If I had not just promised to find 


‘a place for a youth in the district, I should be 


half-tempted to oblige the king and take you 
into my household.” 

“T am still in hopes your grace will find me 
> a rors. near your person. It is my highest 
ambition.’ 

‘‘But what if I go to the wars? 
have trouble with France.” 

The courier smiled meaningly. The duke 
caught the smile with a thrill of vanity. A 
slight flush stole over his face, and his lips 
half-parted in a smile. 

«‘Well, what could you do in case of a war?” 
he questioned. 

‘Fight in your service.” 

“Fight! You are rather slender for hard 
fighting.” 

“Valor does not depend on bulk, your 
grace.” 

«But you spoke of understanding French. 
Where did you learn it?” 

“In Paris, your grace!” 

‘In Paris? Then you have seen her majesty, 
perhaps.” 

‘*Many a time, your grace.” 

‘And possibly knew some of her people?” 

“Yes. I know many of her attendants; some 
of her pages were at the same university with 


” 


We may yet 


me. 

«And you would do anything to serve me?” 

‘Anything, your grace!” 

“Fight by my side?” 

“I could promise that eafely,” almost trem- 
bled on the courier’s lips; but he checked the 
sarcasm and answered respectfully, 

«So long as I could.” 

“And if I wanted a messenger—a secret 


2 . . 
S agent, for instance—who could make his know- 


ledge of the French court useful—how then?” 

“‘T should be at your command.” 

‘Have you the power to be secret?” 

* As the grave itself!” 

«And circumspect?” 

“Try me!” 

‘I will,” said the duke, impressively. ‘You 
can kiss my hand upon the appointment.” 

The young man dropped on his knees and 
kissed the soft, white hand held out to him; 


‘ eyes, and his cheeks grew crimson, 
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144 LINES.—WITHERED FLOWERS. 


“There, there; how hot your breath is!” ,duke. ‘I have appointed him one of my 
cried the duke, withdrawing his hand, and rub- 
bing it softly with the fellow palm. 

After a moment he rang a bell. The master 
of his household entered. 

‘Find a room for this young man,” said the $ mouth. (T0 BE CONTINUED.) 


pages.” 

The new page bent low, and followed the 
master of the househoid out of the duke’s pre- 
sence, with a singular smile quivering about his 
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LINES. 


BY LIZZIE HUBBARD SEVERANCE. 


ALL the day the light clouds, drifting, 
Stole the sunbeams as they fell, 

Bearing off a weight of glory, 
Leaving shadows in the dell— 

Flitting shadows, sweeping onward 
Up the hill-side; and, at close, 

One great shadow robes the earth-land, 
Wooes it to a sweet repose; 

Crowns with stars and brighter azure 
All the arch of yon fair dome; 

Brings a rest to weary millions 


On their * Day’s march nearer Home.” 
And from yonder comes the round moon, 


Shedding brightness o’er the scene, 
While the zephyrs wave the tree-tops, 
So the moonlight falls between, 
Taking partners of the shadows; 
Mildiy dance they to the play 
Of the brooklet, cliirping insects, 


And the pine-boughs’ whispering lay; 


And the shades about the woodland 
Soften, melt, or hie about, 

If} perchance, within some dingle 
They may tease the fairies out. 

Oh! the solemn, lovely shade prints, 
Checkered now in history mild, 


That were woven with each heart-beat, 
Since the “days when but a child!” 
And low thrills the heart at waking 
Toa past, whose magic wand 
Lifts the light and shade so blended 
Backward in the memory land! 
Though our fond hopes clasp the future, 
Winsome memory, ere we know, 
Brings a halo of the love-light 
That was with us long ago. 
But the Night, so brightly going, 
Lets proud Daylight wear the crown; 
See we now that she is coming 
Ere the moon is half-way down; 
In the East she lifts the latches, 
Comes with gold-work in her hair, 
Calls the birdlings from their nestlings— 
Life in motion everywhere! 
Soon the day wanes, then the night comes, 
Day again with light and shading, 
So we pass adown the vista 
That these days and nights are braiding; 
And the mournful, and the tuneful 
Fill the chant that God is summing— 
Here the night! But oh! the morning 
Of Eternal Day is coming! 
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WITHERED FLOWERS. 


BY ELIZABETH BOUTON. 


Tue pleasant Summer days are fled, 
The skies are chill and drear; 

And Summer’s fragrant blooms are dead, 
The meadows brown and sere. 


Chill Autumn winds have swe t the bowers, 


And filled the woods with gloom; 
And cruel frosts have stung the flowers, 
And blighted all their bloom. 


Gay groups that made the gardens glad, 
Defaced and leafless stand, 

Like stricken mourners, lone and sad, 
A desolated band. 


Poor blighted buds, sad withered things, 
The Summer sure no more 


Shall bring your bloom, or thousand Springs 


Your scattered seeds restore. 


Ab, me! how many a human life 
Is like the gardens now! 


The blight of sorrow, sin, or strife 
On lip, and heart, and brow. 


How oft unkindness’ withering breath, 
O’er feelings’ tender flowers, 

Has swept and left the chill of death 
Through all life’s after hours. 


Poor human heart! growths crushed and killed 
By blighting years of wrong! 

Poor frozen souls, untimely chilled 
By suffering deep and long! 


No earthly Spring with balmy breath, 
And skies with sunshine fair, 

Shall wake you from your living death, 
Or cure the ills ye bear. 


But praised be God! beyond the years— 
Dull Wintry years of pain— 

A glorious 8 clime app 
Where ye shall bloom again! 
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A NEAR-SIGHTED OLD MAID. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


] am near-sighted, and an old maid. } city, I could not have told the time by the town 

Almost any one’would be willing to admit $ clock. 
that one of these misfortunes, alone, was suffi-; I never dared to go out nights—not on ac- 
cient for any individual; but both vials of wrath } count of ghosts, for I might have gone directly 
yere unstopped above my defenceless head. : through a ghost without ever seeing it—but 

I am near-sighted, and husbandless; and because I was liable to dash my brains out 
am—well, no matter how old. No woman gets against any lamp-post that happened to stand 
0 old as to lose all hope, they say, and I am ; in the way. 
inclined to believe it is true. 3 My friends deserted me. I used to pass them 

I have not been near-sighted always. In 3 blindly by, and once I ran away from my own 
childhood, I am sure, I could see as far as any ; father, thinking him a pick-pocket. 
one who could see no farther. At the age of3 I stumbled over poor old Mr. Blake, my 
twelve years, I was prostrated with the measles, 3 mother’s most revered minister, as I was com- 
id they left me short-sighted. ‘ing down the stairs—never seeing him until I 

You fortunate people who have good eyes, pnees the noise of his fall. 
and can see to read signs across the street, and Once, I went into a strange church, and there 
can recognize your friend without the neces-; being no sexton, I very gravely took my seat 
sity of crossing over to be sure it is the right } with the deacons, greatly to the scandal of the 
one, know nothing of the perils and trials of a} congregation. I was not to blame. The church 
near-sighted person. Nothing at all! and no} was dark, and IT certainly took the white head 
pn could picture them to you—were it ever so: of the tallest deacon for a woman's white bon- 
graphic. : net and veil. 

All through my girlhood, I was engaged in} At last I fell in love. Perhaps you wonder 
picking up pins and needles, which proved to } how I ever came near enough to any man to fall 
be straws; bowing to people I had never seen : in love with him; this Thornwell Creighton was 
before, upsetting invisible cans and baskets, }my music teacher, and I had to sit near him 
snd hurrying by my best friends, never dream- $ in order to see the notes, you know. 
ing of their propinguity. Mr. Creighton was a lawyer in good practice; 

I shook hands with the governor of the state} man of wealth and influence. At the urgent 
once, under the impression that it was my uncle ; solicitation of my father, he consented to give 
Jefferson; and astonished him beyond measure } me instruction—and—the result was just what 
by inquiring how aunt Polly’s rheumatism was, $ might have been anticipated. 
and if she had good luck with her last boiling} At the end of three weeks we were betrothed. 
of soft soap, Mr. Creighton was handsome, and intelligent, 

I have searched half the day for some parti- } and kind-hearted, but he had one terrible fault. 
cular store, or shop, which I had passed twenty ; He was jealous! 


times without being abie to read the sign. 3 I used to drive him nearly frantic by my 


Nature had endowed me with a good voice, 3 attentions to other men, as he called my lolling 
and I was needed to sing in our choir—but : my head this way and that, to find who I should 
goodness! I was so near-sighted that I could } speak to, and who I should ignore. 
not see to read the music unless I held the book} When we had been two months betrothed, 
close to my eyes, and then the whole congrega- ; Mr. Creighton was called to New York on busi- 
tion would ignore the singing, and whisper loud } ness. We had a very affecting parting; and 
tnough for every one to hear—one to another— é after he was gone, time never dragged so slowly. 
“How near-sighted Agnes Graymond is!” $ He went away on Thursday, and would return 

I could pot bear the notoriety, so I left the’ the ensuing Wednesday. 
choir. ; Wednesday arrived at last. The train from 

If I made an appointment anywhere, I was} New York was due at ten, A. M,, and by the 
invariably an hour too late, or as much too ; time the clock struck the hour, I was in the 
trly, because, if it had been to have saved the ; front hall waiting for him. I had dressed myself 
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146 THERE IS AN OUTWARD GARB OF JOY. 
with pene care in “en woes aint Was y I looked up into the face of the eeiaiaa’ 
confident of making a good impression. $ had been greeting, and goodness me! it was the 
He came even before I expected him. I saw ‘face of an entire stranger! And, at the same 
him coming up the street at a rapid pace—I } moment, I met the eyes of Mr. Creighton look. 
opened the door and stood on the threshold $ : ing over the stranger’s shoulder. He was blac 
ready to greet him. He ran up the steps—I § ° as a thunder-cloud! 
rushed forward and threw myself into his arms, ; ** Agnes,” he said, ‘‘I have seenall. Wretcha 
crying out, ‘ girl! allow me to bid you farewell.” 
‘Oh! I am so rejoiced to see you!” and then : “‘Thornwell!” I cried, ‘‘oh, Thornwell! 
I flung my arms around his neck and kissed ; was all a mistake! I did not know this ma! 
him! Kissed him more than once, I am afraid. : I am innocent—I——” 
He did not speak, but hugged me with con- ‘Agnes, I saw for myself,” he said, colily, 
siderable empressement. Just then there was a ‘‘Good-by.” 
wild shriek from some one at the gate, anda He turned and left me. I apologized as wel! 
woman rushed up the steps, end commenced : as I was able to the peter. gentleman, why 
beating me over the head with a market basket. * proved to be the “oil man;” apologized to his 
The basket contained a turkey, some potatoes, ; wife; went up to my chamber and had a goo) 
lettuces, and packages of tea and sugar. And ? 3 ery. 
about my devoted head they all fell in lavish I have never met Mr. Creighton since—saye 
profusion. >in company. He is married to an amiable 
“T'll learn you to kiss other women’s hus- § woman, who is not near-sighted. 
bands in broad daylight!” yelled the woman—; Since then I have had offers, but have thought 
slapping me in the face with the unfortunate : best to decline. I was afraid of another nis. 
turkey—‘‘hain’t you satisfied with one sweet- ; take with some other woman’s husband. 
heart, that you must be a seducing of my hus- So I can end as I began—I am a near-sighted 
band?” old maid. 
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THERE IS AN OUTWARD GARB OF JOY. 
BY FINLEY JOHNSON. 


TaeEneE is an outward garb of joy 
That comes not near the heart; 

There is a smile in which the soul 
Takes a deceptive part. 

Oh! bring not unto me that joy, 
Nor wear for me that smile, 

I would not have my spirit gay, 
And then be sad the while! 

Then cheat mo not with such deceit, 
For, if bowed down with care, 

Who but thy lover should console, 
And half thy burden share? 


Thou didst not pledge thy tove to me 
Through happy days alone. 

Are we not wed in trial’s storms? 
Am I not all thine own? 

Then let me share thy every grief 
On life’s tempestuous sea; 

I have the right, and claim it now 
By right of love—and thee; 

And thus I shall relieve, dear one, 
A portion of thy pain, 

And turn thy dark’ning cares below 
To brilliant light again. 
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FALLEN. 
BY KATE KENDALL. 


Husa! for a hero is lying 
Wistfully watching for morn. 
Hush! for a hero is dying, 
He heeds not the glimmering dawn— 
His spirit is gone! 


Tenderly! home to a mother 
Ye’re bearing her patriot son; 


Lovingly! down where Spring violets 
Blow, lay that fearless young head. 
Lovingly! let their sweet coverlet, 
Woven with daisies, be spread 
Over his bed. 


Softly! disturb not his slumber, 
Break not his undreaming rest. 
Tenderly! There is another— Softly! Our tender earth-mother 
A widowed betrothed, become, Now cradles her child on her breast— 
In her misery, dymb. , So let him rest! 
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CROCHET PURSE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Tats purse is made of blue twist; the palms; thread, and not until after the two sides are 
vith which it is ornamented of gold or silver} finished and united. Line with white silk, and 
thread. Commence in the center. The shell § add a clasp. 
trimming is made entirely of the gold or silver * 
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TOILET CUSHION. 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number we give a very ; silk, embroidered. Cut them the width shom 
pretty pattern for a Toilet Cushion. Sin design No. 2; scallop the edge, and on ij 

Mareriats.—} of a yard of emerald green } place the white braid, sewing it on with the 
silk; 2 yards of emerald green ribbon; 2 skeins } button-hole stitch, using the red embroidery 
of coral-color embroidery silk; 2 skeins of white } silk. The white flowers work with the white 
embroidery silk; some small gold beads; 4 yards ‘ silk, and the branches above with the red silk, 
of white silk embroidery braid. $ working in the new chain-stitch to imitate coral. 

Cut the cushion perfectly round first out of | One gold bead place in the center of every flower. 
strong muslin. Stuff with wool or bran very } Two ruffles work in this manner, gather ani 
evenly and tight. Cover with the silk. The} sew them on the cushion. Quill the ribbon and 
ruffles which ornament the edge are of the same ° place it as a finish above the ruffles. 
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THE PARDESSUS DANOIS. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 
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HANGING PIN-CUSHION. 149 
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Our Aiadivdast pattern, this month, is that of g at the back of the arm is left open at the bottom 
he Pardessus Danois. The pattern consists of 3 3as far as the notch: this style of sleeve is in 
free pieces, namely, the top part of back and § great favor, as is also the wide pagoda. This 
font, our paper not allowing us to give the} ’ Pardessus is generally made in the same mate- 
fall length, and the sleeve. In giving the full } rial as the dress, the trimming to correspond. 
jngth to the pattern, the middle of back must $ The lengths we have given are for a lady of me- 
ie 87} inches from the top to the bottom; the ; dium height, and they may have to be slightly 
edge of front must be 30} inches, and the length } increased or reduced as required by the height 
ofgide seam 23 inches. In the sleeve, the seam $ of the wearer. 
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DIAGRAM OF PARDESSUS DANOIS. 


HANGING PIN-CUSHION. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Ix the front of the number we give a very {the movable one of always being found in its 
neat design for a Hanging Pin-Cushion. The : own appointed place; and when made in a taste- 
Hanging Pin-Cushion has the advantage over ‘ ° ful style it becomes worthy of being considered 








150 NAME FOR MARKING, AND EMBROIDERIES. 

as ornamental as it is useful. To commence, size, the centers being in large ones, which ar 
first cut out the shape in two thicknesses of} to be left standing up about a quarter of ay 
holland or calico; stitch them round the edge} inch above the velvet. The tendrils are jn, 
all but a small opening at the bottom; fill with } medium-sized pin. At the lower part of the 
wool or bran, and sew up the aperture. Cover cushion a short length of fringe is to be attached, 
this foundation with colored velvet. Trace the } and a loop of ribbon from the two upper points, 
design, which appears in our illustration, on ; from which it is to be suspended, with a bow a 
tissue paper; lay it on the cushion, and prick} the top, and one at each side. On the ling 
in the whole of the outline with pins; then tear } where the velvet joins, a row of pins should be 
away the paper. The oval in the center is in ; placed. This Hanging-Pin-Cushion makes g 
a row of pins of rather a large size. The leaves; useful and pretty present, and is well suited 
have an outline of pins, the veins being with! for one of the contributions to a charitable 
smaller pins. The flowers are an intermediate ' bazaar. 
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WATCH-POCKET, IN PIQUE AND BRAID. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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Youna ladies will find this article very easy } some blue tracing paper, and having laid it with 
to make, very pretty when completed, and, what 3 its blue side on to the pique, and our engraving 
is better than all, really useful. 3 2 again upon that, taking care that all three are 

Pique is a French material, and can now be ; evenly arranged, pass over all the lines with 
bought in most of the trimming and German $ the point of a wooden knitting-needle, When 
wool shops. A quarter of a yard will he quite § 3 this has been done, and the engraving and trac- 
sufficient to buy for the purpose of this Watch- ; ing paper are both lifted off, there will be found 
Pocket. As it is a thick material, the best way ¢ $a distinct blue tracing of the braiding pattern. 
of transferring the pattern will be to procure ; And here we ought to say, that 7 oe 

v 





152 ROCK-WORK FOR GARDENS, ETC. 
being in two pieces, it will require two tracings. ; continued over every line, until it is brought 
The back, taking in the whole of the outline ‘ back to the same spot. when the last end must 
with the braiding center, is to be done first; ; also be passed through to the wrong side. and 
after which, the lower part forming the pocket; ; fastened in the same manner, 
this, of course, is to be on a separate piece of$ All the braiding being done, the upper edge 
, P P § & g Pp g 
pique. $ of the lower part is to be worked in button-hole 
Great care must be taken in seeing that the; round the scallops. It is then to be placed over 
web of the pique is quite straight with the ex- the back, or larger part, and the two are to he 
act middle of our pattern, as otherwise the ap-$ stitched together in the line of the scallop. 
pearance of the work will be spoiled. 3 Then, as the two thicknesses of pique would be 
To commence the braiding a very small hole: rather awkward to work through, cut the out- 
must be made with the point of a stiletto, and $ side one neatly out round by each scallop; after 
the end of the braid being passed through, it 3 which, button-hole the edge entirely round with 
must be neatly fastened down on the wrong side 3 with No. 16 Perfectionne cotton; cut off the 
Sal dene oh tho bets at Sam atin Laon When. le senpipeoty eatery weetal ade 
Ss ‘ v 
the left side; after which, the braiding must be 3 will be completed. 
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ROCK-WORK FOR GARDENS, ETC. 


BY OUR “HORTICULTURAL EDITOR.” 


Rock-Worxk for gardens is becoming very § could be placed in a parlor, ona stand. Or, if 
popular. Almost everybody can get a few bits } made of large pieces of rock, it is a very pretty 
of rock, and arrange them picturesquely, with $ design for a center, where several walks happen 
earths suitable to grow such plants as like ; to meet. 
stony soils. We give, above, an engraving of} Or, if widened at its base, it may be increased 
a bit of rock-work. It is, it will be seen, made ; to any size, so as to fill whatever space you 


in the form of a vase. If made very small, it} desire. 
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BOUDOIR WORK-BAG. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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Tus pretty bag is made with a foundation , shape is to be cut to fit exactly, the sides and 
of cardboard, covered with silk or satin, over } bottom being in separate parts, each of which 
which the pattern in crochet, which appears in 3 is to be covered with some bright pretty colored 
the illustration, is to be stretched. To avoid: silk or satin, and sewn together. The crochet 
any mistake in the size of this foundation, it is}is then to be stretched on the outside, a silk 
better that the crochet should first be worked. < bag sewn on to the upper edge, a quilling of 
This should be done in black purse silk; the}ribbon carried round to conceal the stitches, 
four patterns for the four sides of the square $and either a bow of ribbon or a pretty tassel 
being worked in one length, and the two ends ; attached to each corner. The top of the bag is 
brought together and sewn up. The size of finished with a line of small loops, in crochet, 


\¢ parts being thus determined, the cardboard $ of the black silk. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


“Crostna Fruit Jans.—As the season has now come for 
putting up fruit, we may, perhaps, do good by giving a few 
hints, For the preservation of all kinds of fruits, use glass 
bottles or jars. Select those of even thickness, or rather 
of even thinness, for they are often exposed to consider- 
able heat; and while they should not be so thin as to break 
in common handling, or burst from internal pressure caused 
by fermentation, still they should not be thick, or of pressed 
glass, when blown-glass jars can be readily obtained. So 
much for the bottles. Now as to closing them air-tight, 
we know corks will not do it. The very structure of the 
substance is against it, unless cork of the most velvety 
character is obtained, and this is costly. We recommend 
waxed cloth, tied over the jar, as a substitute at once cheap 
and effective, and have never found anything superior to 
it. Prepare the cloth in this way:—Melt together some 
resin, beeswax, and tallow, in equal parts; tear the cloth 
in strips four inches wide, or at least wide enough conve- 
niently to tie over the mouth of the jar, and dip these 
strips, drawing them through the hot wax, and stripping 
nearly all the wax off. With cloth thus prepared, after 
the jar is filled with hot preserves, and while still hot, 
close the mouth, and bind it on with good linen cord. 
Then with shears trim off as much of the waxed cloth as 
is desirable, and then dip it in some melted wax, which 
should be made with only about half as much tallow. 
Sealing-wax may be used instead, if desired. The jars 
should be put where the wax will cool at once, so that the 
exhaustion caused by the cooling of the preserves, and the 
condensation of the steam, may not cause the wax to run 
through the cloth. Nothing can be more thoroughly air- 
tight than bottles so prepared. We prefer them even to 
the patent air-tight jars, even when the latter can be pro- 
cured, which is not always the case. 


Pure Aim as A Tontc.—The Scalpel says:—“ Medicine 
can never add materiel to the body. It cannot heal an 
ulcer in the lungs or spine; it cannot effect the absorption 
of the tubercles which cause it; it cannot straighten a 
curved spine or leg, or give blood to the feeble girl; nor 
can the most perfect mechanism impart natural strength 
or tone to the muscles that support the spine or move the 
limb. Medicines are generally inert, and too often inju- 
rious; they destroy appetite and digestion, which is the 
source of strength. Mechanical appliances are only useful 
adjuvants to take off the weight from the diseased part, 
and to aid the effect of a surgical operation, or what is far 
better, to prevent its necessity. There is no true tonic but 
pure air; there is no materiel of repair but blood. In all 
diseases originating in a low condition of the vital force, 
more air must be breathed, that more food may be con- 
sumed, or the red blood that makes and gives tone to the 
muscles that support the spine will not be supplied, the 
scrofulous tubercle will not be absorbed, nor will the ulcer 
heal.” 


CaMEOS AND CORAL ALL THE Race.—Cameos are very 
popular at the present moment. No such thing is to be 
seen now, in Paris, as a wedding outfit, without cameos, 
and many ladies order them to be cut expressly for them- 
selves. Cameos have generally an open setting of either 
finely-worked gold and pearls, or of black enamel starred 
with diamonds. Coral is also highly appreciated at the 
present i and is very costly. 

v 


3 Dressing THE Harn.—In the front of the number, yo 
3 give two engravings of new styles of dressing the hair, 4s 
$ @ general rule, the hair is now more elaborately arranged 
; than ever. Since the arrival of the Princess of Wales in 
$ England, many young ladies there have adopted her Royal 
: Highness’ style of dressing her hair; and the fashion js 
§ being initiated here. It is carried off the temple a7'Im. 
$ peratrice, and with two long ringlets behind the ear which 
$ fall on to the neck. This is a comparatively simple style, 
¢ but a more elaborate and equally fashionable way is the 
Marie Antoinette style. This is arranged by turning back 
the front hair a ? Imperatrice, so as to form a rouleauat 
the sides; to divide the hair so as to make a point in front 
upon which the bouquet of flowers is placed, and from tho 
point to arrange flat small curls upon the forehead, which 
gradually increase in size until they terminate in ringlets 
which fall below the ear. Another style is to erect three 
rouleauz of hair, one above the other, at each side of the 
head; to place a bow of ribbon or a bouquet of flowers in 
the center, on the plain space between the scaffolded hair, 
and then to arrange bows of hair and ringlets to fall lowat 
the back. A simply arranged head of hair is now rarely 
to be seen. 

FEATHERED PARASOLS.—Marabout feathers, in Paris, are 
used for ornamenting parasols. The Empress wore lately 
at the Bois de Boulogne races a mauve silk dress witha 
scarf of the same, a mauve bonnet, with white feathers in 
it, and a mauve gauze veil over her face, and in her hand 
she carried a mauve moire parasol, bordered with white 
marabout feathers. In London the most popular parasols 
are decidedly those ornamented with black lace. Either 
the upper part of the parasol is colored, and the border 
white, or vice versa; and in either case where the color 
and white join, the line is covered with this black lace 
trimming. Some parasols are entirely white, and havea 
black lace border laid round them, others are black with 
white blonde upon them. These latter have an excellent 
effect. 
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New Perticoat.—In London a new petticoat, christened 
“The Princess of Wales’ Petticoat,” has lately been intro- 
duced, and is found to be an almost perfect invention for 

wearing under a dress which is made with a train. Itis 
plain in front, like an apron; a flounce, which commences 
at the sides, is fulled on round the back; and a second 
flounce, quite at the edge, forms a train and holds out the 
dress. It is impossible, under thin dresses, to wear any- 
thing better than this most excellent contrivance. Many 
ladies, in Philadelphia and New York, have already adopted 
it. 
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“ Berrer SUITED THAN ANY OTHER.”—The M‘Connellsburg 
(Pa.) Democrat says :—“ The cheapest and in many respects 
the best Lady’s Magazine is Peterson. The fashion-plates 
and directions, while always up to time, are better suite 
to country people than those of any other. In reading 
matter it is all that could be desired.” 


LIS LLL. 


Larce Buiack Beaps.—Just now the necessary accom- 
paniment of all half-dress toilets seems to be the large 
black beads, which have for some time been worn in Eng- 
$ land. These are worn either in a single long row. hanging 
$ low down in front, or in a double row, one of which is ter’ 
$ minated with a black cross. 
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Repucrion or Postacz.—By the new post-office law, 
which went into force July Ist, 1863, the postage on 
this Magazine has been considerably reduced. The part 
(section 36) applying to Magazines is as follows:—“ Upon 
newspapers, magazines, and other periodical publications, 
each not exceeding the standard weight of four ounces, and 
passing through the mails or post-offices of the United 
States between any points therein, the rate for each such 
paper or periodical shall be one cent.” And as the weight 
of a number of “ Peterson” is less than four ounces, it fol- 
lows that the postage is only one cent per number. For- 


merly, it was eighteen cents a year, or one and a half cents 
pernumber. Subscribers will please to take note of this. 


Agtictes In Linen.—In linen articles some few changes 
are taking place. Embroidered muslin cuffs and collars have 
become once more fashionable. Ladies add, in this way, to 
the becomingness of their attire, for delicately embroidered 
muslin is much more advantageous to the skin and com- 
plexion than the stiff white linen collar. Very neat collars 
are now made with a straight strip of insertion embroidered 
in satin-stitch, and edged at each side with narrow lace; a 
pink, lilac, or blue ribbon is placed underneath. The cuffs 
are made to correspond. 

“Nor INcREASED THE Pricr.”—The Sheboygan (Wis.) 
City Times says:—“The excellence of this Magazine, as a 
Jadies’ Magazine, we have often set forth to our readers, 
and we here add, that while this standard of excellence is 
not in the least abated, notwithstanding the increased cost 
of the materials which are used in getting it up, the pub- 
lisher has neither increased its price to clubs and agents, 
nor diminished the number of its pages; and this can be 
said of no other magazine in the United States.” 

“For THE CENTER-TABLE.’—Says the Easton (Pa.) Free 
Press :—“ Peterson’s Magazine is the work for the ladies 
and the center-table. Always full of pleasant reading 
matter to entertain and pass time, to wear away tedium; 
it is free from all mawkishness. Its great circulation 
proves its popularity. The great and attractive feature of 
the Magazine is its department devoted to the fashions and 
fashion-plates. In this line it is not excelled, if equaled, by 
any other similar publication.” 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

A History of the Intellectual Development of Europe. By 
John William Draper, M. D. LL.D. 1 vol.,8 vo. New 
York: Harper & Brothers—A very able work. Dr. Draper’s 
idea is that “social advancement,” to use his own words, 
“is as completely under the control of natural laws as is 
bodily growth.” In other words, he holds that the life of 
an individual is a miniature of the life of a nation. Hence, 
the same scientific principles, which guide us in the study 
of the one, may be properly appealed to in the investiga- 
tion of the other. Dr. Draper claims that his treatise is the 
first systematic attempt to arrange the evidence afforded 
by the intellectual history of Europe, in accordance with 
physiological principles, so as to illustrate the orderly pro- 
gress of civilization. It is also the pioneer effort to collect 
the facts, furnished by other branches of science, with a 
view to enable students to recognize clearly the conditions 
under which that progress takes place. These are high 
claims, bat they are not excessive. The volume is a hand- 
some one of some six hundred pages. 

St. Oflave’s. A Novel. 1 vol.,8 vo. New York: Harper 
¢ Brothers——A reprint of one of the most popular London 
novely of this year. It is full of charming bits of descrip- 
tion. 7 Price fifty cents. 


Good Thoughts in Bad Times, and other Papers. By 
Thomas Fuller, D. D. 1 vol.,12 mo. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields.—This volume, one of the most fitting for the times 

8 that we have seen, contains four of the minor works of Dr. 
$ Thomas Fuller, a noted divine of the times of Charles the 
N First and Cromwell. These works are “Good Thoughts 
$ in Bad Times,” “Good Thoughts in Worse Times,” “Mixed 
~ Contemplations in Better Times,” and “The Cause and 
8 Cure of a Wounded Conscience;” all written during the 
3 great civil war in England, and, therefore, in times analo- 
< gous to our own. Coleridge was used to say that “Fuller 
was incomparably the most sensible, the least prejudiced 
great man of an age that boasted of a galaxy of great men.” 
The volume is prin‘ed with unusual taste and elegance. 


Frank Warrington. By the author of “Rutledge.” 1 
vol.,12 mo. New York: Carleton.—*“ Rutledge” was thought 
to hold out a promise, which, we regret to say, neither this 
book nor “The Sutherlands,” has fulfilled. And the reason 
is plain. The author writes, not from observation, but from 
books. Her novels are, consequently, a rehash of other 
fictions, with nothing original in character, incidents, or 
plot. There is, however, a good deal of involution, mys- 
tery, interest, and even life in the story before us; and it 
will find, no doubt, both readers and admirers; in fact, the 
author of “Rutledge,” though never destined to be a first- 
class novelist, will always be more or less of a popular one. 


Life in the Open Air, and other Papers. By Theodore 
Winthrop. 1 vol,, 12 mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields.— 
This volume contains seven different articles. The prin- 
cipal one, “ Life in the Open Air—Katahdin and the Penob- 
scot,” is a description of out-of-door life that is fragrant 
with the breeze of the forest. Another paper, “ Love and 
Skates,” is a well told story. “New York Seventh Regi- 
ment, on March to Washington,” is a very graphic descrip- 
tivn of one of the earlier incidents of the war. The volume 
matches “Cecil Dreeme” and other books by the same 
author. A spirited portrait of Major Winthrop faces the 
title-page. 
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The Castle’s Heir. By Mrs. Wood. 1 vol.,8 vo. Philada: 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—The author of “ East Lynne,” 
“The Channings.” “ Verner’s Pride,” etc., etc.. still retains 
her power, as this new novel abundantly testifies. The 
interest begins in the very first chapter, intensifies as the 
tale progresses, and is maintained to the very close of the 
book, “The Castle’s Heir” is published from proof-sheets 
and manuscript furnished by the author to T. B. Peterson 
& Brothers exclusively. The volume is handsomely printed 
and bound, and is illustrated with spirited wood engray- 
ings. 

The Strange Adventures of Captain Dangerous. A Nar- 
rative in Plain English, attempted by George Augustus 
Sala. 1 vol.,8 vo. Boston: 7. O. H. P. Burnham.—This 
is a not unsuccessful attempt to imitate the novel of the 
earlier half of the last century, before Fielding and Smollet 
arose, and when De Foe gave the direction to public taste. 
As a literary curiosity it is of some value; but not from 
any other point of view. There is nothing to admire in 
Captain Dangerous, nor in his story, except the skill with 
which Mr. Sala has counterfeited a past school of fiction. 

Harper’s Pictorial History of the Great Rebellion in the 
United States. Nos. I, II, IJ, and 1V.—The numbers of 
$ this new serial are to be in large quarto, profusely illus- 
S trated, and to contain twenty-four pages each. Price 
$ twenty-five cents per number. We shall speak more at 
large of the work at some future time. 

Ze yph ry A h. Se R it J. F. MW, Sah, 1, A. 
B. 1 vol., 18 mo. New York: Harper @ Brothers—A 
’ cheap, yet excellent edition, in Greek, of the famous Ana- 
$ basis. It is designed for the use of schools and students. 
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156 HORTICULTURAL.—OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


Out-Door Papers. By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. } this manner. The plan is, to take an old plant which has 

1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields,—A series of : 3 flowered, turn it out carefully, and shake the soil entirely 
well-written articles, under the titles of “Physical Cour- $ away from the roots; then cut the roots into short pieces, 
age,” “Gymnastics,” “A Letter to a Dyspeptic,” “Bar- 3 retaining to each a few healthy fibres, and pot these root 
barism and Civilization,” “Water-Lilies.” “The Life of } cuttings in sandy loam, in very small pots, leaving the top 
Birds,” “The Procession of the Flowers,” “Snow,” “The » of the cutting just exposed to daylight. A gentle watering 
Ilealth of Our Girls,” “ April Days,” “My Out-Door Study,” ¢ and a steady bottom heat of seventy degrees, with shade, 
etc., etc. The volume is handsomely printed. till they begin to break, will insure plants at the rate of 
The Fairy Book. The Best Popular Fairy Stories selected ninety-nine per cent. Many of the roots will break ip 
and rendered anew. By the author of “John Halifax, Gen- several places, in which case the shoots must be reduced 
tleman.” 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: Harper & Brothers.— $ 0 one, which is to be the stem of the future plant. In re. 
We have here “Jack the Giant Killer,” “Cinderella,” “The ° : moving the superfluous shoots, many will be obtained with 
Sleeping Beauty,” and all of our old favorite fairy tales, : a little root attached; these will also make plants, if care 
told with a grace, and freshness, and idiomatic force, that is $ fully tended, with heat, moisture, and shade, for a time, 
really charming, and which we had hardly expected, even ' : The plants obtained in this way have very much the ap. 
from Miss Muloch. ; pearance of seedlings, and need stopping when they have 


The Story of Elizabeth. 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: J.$ f attained the height of three or four inches. 
C. Gregory.—This is a delightful little tale. Pure, simple, ; 
natural, with comparatively little incident, nothing indeed 3 
but the story of a young girl’s first love: and yet what a 3 
charming book! The author is said to be a daughter of $ 
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Ba Every receipt in this cook-book has been tested by a 


Thackeray, the well-known novelist; and if she is at all § 3 
like her heroine, Elizabeth, we envy the happy man who 3 


wins her. 
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N practical housekeeper. 
RECEIPTS FOR PICKLING. 


To Pickle Eggs.—Select three or four dozen of the freshest 
eggs, which put into a large saucepan until the same are 
¢ boiled thoroughly hard. Then transpose them into a pan 


HORTICULTURAL. : of cold water, which admits of the shells being removed 

Hints on Gatuerina Fruit.—Most people are disposed to : with greater facility. When they are ready, place on the 
gather the autumn fruits too soon. They hear the trees } fireside a saucepan containing half a gallon of good brown 
creaking in the wind, and they find the ground strewed N vinegar, into which put one ounce of whole black pepper, 
with windfalls; and from these premises they jump at the } half an ounce of allspice, the same of mace, one ounce of 
conclusion that the fruit ought to be gathered. But a cer- s race ginger, a few cloves of garlic, and one ounce of salt, 
tain per-centage of a crop may fall, from various causes, < with a tablespoonful of mustard seed. Let the vinegar 
before the crop is right. The diseased portion will lose its § continue seething for one hour, until the essential proper- 
hold, or the wind may dislodge what is sound, long before : ties of the spices are taken up by the liquor. Then care- 
the portion which remains firm is fit to gather. A rule is § $ fully lay the eggs whole in as many jars as are required to 
generally adopted by gardeners, that, if the pips of apples $ S hold them, and, having taken off the vinegar, and per- 
or pears are turning brown, the crop may be taken; but $ $ mitted it to become quite cold, pour it over the eggs in the 
we should rather say that a decidedly dark and settled hue 5 jars, taking care to submerge them in the pickle. Finally, 
of the seed is a safer criterion. As to the objection that $ bung them down closely, and place them in a cool apart- 
waiting late into the autumn causes a loss of the fruit by $ ment. They will be fit for use in a month, and form a 
falling, it has little weight, because it is by this process N pretty garnish when quartered and arranged around dishes 
that the weaker and least sound fruit is got rid of, while $ containing cold meat, etc. 
the best remains. Taking the crop too early will not only N Pickling Jars.—Do not keep pickles in common earthen- 
injure the good fruit by causing it to shrivel, but will also $ ware, as the glazing contains lead, and combines with the 
render frequent removals necessary, in order to separate } vinegar. Vinegar for pickling should be sharp, though not 
from the stock the rotten ones, which would of themselves $ the sharpest kind, as it injures the pickles. If you use 
have fallen from the tree if more time had been given. A g copper, bell metal, or brass vessels, for pickling, never 
most important matter is gathering the fruit without bruis- } allow the vinegar to cool in them, as it then is poisonous. 
ing it in the slightest degree. Apples and pears bought in $ Add a teaspoonful of alum, and a teacupful of salt, to each 
the market are generally much specked, by which their ¢ $ three gallons of vinegar, and tie up a bag with pepper, 
beauty is spoiled; and most of this is occasioned by blows $ $ gingerroot, spices of all the different serts in it, and you 
received both in gathering and in rolling the fruit from $ $ have vinegar prepared for any kind of pickling. Keep 
one basket to another. This can scarcely be avoided when { pickles only in wood or stoneware; anything that has held 
orcharding is carried on largely; but amateur gardeners N grease will spoil pickles. Stir pickles occasionally, and, if 
cannot well give too much attention to gathering their $ there are soft ones, take them out and scald the vinegar, 
fruit. Any falling should be obviated, and what does fall : and pour it hot over the pickles. Keep enough vinegar to 
should be placed separately. We find a coat with deep side- N cover them well. If it is weak, take fresh vinegar and 
pockets better than a basket hung to the ladder—the usual < $ pour on hot. Do not boil vinegar or spica above five 
mode of gathering; such receptacles are quite under com- 3 ; minutes. 
mand, and may be made to hold a good deal. The kind of Tomatoes Preserved in Brine.—Make an aror 
weather during which the gathering is performed is a mat- 3 according to the following receipt: Take two and 
ter of importance. The trees should be thoroughly dry, 3 3 pound of sult, some tarragon and herb basil, ali 
and a windy as is to be chosen, if possible. ; ander seed, mace, and ginger. 


life, that ¢ every part of the plant may be used for propaga- ; > train it. Boil the tomatoes for a few minutes; al al 


tion, not excepting even the leaves and flower-stalks, The } in earthenware pots, and cover them with this brine 
propagation from roots is only pursued with such varicties $ inside the pots, and over the tomatoes, a small, but 
as refuse to be increased by cuttings; some of the Fancies $ $ saucer, which will have the effect of keeping the f. 
and the original Capes being those usually propagated in merged. Cover the pots carefully. 
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* pennnnerrrs “on, Rr rn nnn nr rer 
% Pickle Cauliflowers.—Choose the closest and whitest } salt, and a third of cayenne. Let these boil together for a 
caulifiowers you can procure, pull them into small bunches, ¢ quarter of an hour. Take out a cupfal of the liquid, and 
them upon an earthen dish, and sprinkle salt over § rub into it a tablespoonful of flour, stir it well into the 
them. Let them stand for three days, so that all the water } stewpan again, and let all boil for ten minutes longer. Pass 
may drain from them. Place them in earthen jars, pour \ it through a sieve, return it to the pan, place the slices of 
boiling salt and water upon them, and let them stand all § beef in it, and keep the saucepan by the side of the fire 
night; then drain them over a hair sieve, and put them 3 until the meat is heated through; but on no account allow 
into pickle jars. Boil two quarts of vinegar, with a tea- ; it to boil, or it will become hard. A few minutes before 
spoonful of salt, two ounces of black pepper, three ounces $ : serving throw in half a wineglassful of tarragon vinegar. 
of bruised ginger, a drachm of mace, one quarter-ounce of § Arrange some toasted sippets round a very hot dish, and 
cloves, four ounces of mustard seed, and a dessertspoonful § serve the hash directly it is cooked. 
of curry powder. Boil all these together for five minutes, N A Stewed Leg of Lamb with White Sauce-—A plump leg 
and pour them upon the cauliflowers. When cold, cover } of lamb, weighing from four pounds to five pounds and a 
the jars closely with leather, and tie them down securely. } yaif, is the best for this purpose. Put as much cold water 
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To Pickle Cucumbers in Slices.—Choose large cucumbers § a3 will cover it into a saucepan, place at the bottom some 
for this purpose before the seeds are ripe; cut them into } yea) pones, put in the lamb with two carrots sliced, a bunch 
slices about one quarter of an inch thick, and lay them § o¢ thyme, and some parsley. Let it boil slowly, and re- 
upon a hair sieve. Between every layer of slices put two § move carefully all the scum that rises to the surface; let 
shalots, and sprinkle over them a little salt; let them stand } the jamb simmer gently for an hour and a half, and serve 
for four or five hours to drain, then put them in a stone ; with white sauce poured over it, which must be made in 
jar. Boil as much strong vinegar as will cover them, with ¢ 2 the following manner. Serve a boiled tongue to be eaten 
a blade or two of mace, a few white pepper-corns, a little 3 with it. White Sauce.—Take a pint of good veal gravy 
sliced ginger, and some scraped horse-radish; pour these } greeq from all fat; stir into it a quarter- pound of fresh 
boiling-hot upon the slices of cucumber. Let them stand § putter mixed with a little flour; season with cayenne pep- 
until cold, and then repeat the same operation three times 3 per and mace, and a wineglassful of sherry wine, and a 
more, taking care that the cucumbers are cold between 3} $ little lemon-peel finely chopped. Let these ingredients 
each. Tie them down with a bladder for use. ; simmer together, boil them up, and add a gill of good cream 

Tomato Sauce for Bottling.—Fill a jar with the ripe fruit, $ a few minutes before serving. 
and place it in an oven. When they are soft, scoop out the § N Breakfast Hash.—Cut the meat in neat slices, neither 
pulp and rub it through a sieve. Add as much Chili vinegar ) junks nor yet morsels; lay them into a lined stewpan, dust- 
as will bring it to a proper consistence (or, if you do not 3 ing them with a little flour, pepper, and salt. Smash the 
wish the sauce to be hot, put some light French wine), and $ bone, off which the meat has been cut, into fragments, and 
add salt to your taste. To every quart of pulp mix half an : put it, together with any odds and ends of the meat, into 
ounce of garlic, and one ounce of shalots, minced very fine; $ 3a deep saucepan, proportioning the water to the quantity 
or you may slice these vegetables, and, after boiling the 2 of hash; add an onion and a pinch of mixed dried herbs, 
mixture, strain them away. Boil the sauce for a short N Simmer quietly for an hour, or until ten minutes before it 
time, and, when cold, put it into bottles, and let it stand a N is to be served; then pour over the hash, keeping back the 
few days before carefully corking it. If, in the meantime, } bits of bone, etc., by using a hair sieve; add a spoonful of 
the sauce should show signs of fermenting, put more salt : catchup, another of port-wine, and heat through closely 
and boil it over again. , covered. Send up in a deep dish, with sippets of fried 

To Pickle Lemons.—Choose six small lemons with thick 3 toast. Mince may be dressed the same way, substituting 
tinds; rub them with a piece of flannel; slit them half § very finely-chopped mince for the slices, and laying a 
down in four quarters, but not quite through. Fill the $ : couple, or more, of dropped eggs upon the top, instead of 
lemons with salt, and set them upright in a pan till the $ toast. 
salt melts; turn them three times a day in the liquor they $ $ Stewed Beef-Steak.—Peel two Spanish onions and chop 
thus make, till tender. Make enough pickle to cover them, $ them up into small pieces; cut into quarters fuur pickled 
consisting of vinegar, the brine of the lemons, pepper and N walnuts, place these with the onions at the bottom of the 
ginger to taste. Boil it, and, when cold, pour over the $ $ Pp Add at pful of gravy, a tablespoonful of 
lemons, with two ounces of mustard seed, and two cloves 3 $ mushroom catchup, a dessertspoonful of walnut catchup, 
of garlic. 3 the same quantity of shalot and Chili vinegar. The steak 

% Pickle Nasturtiums.—Gather the nasturtium berries $ $ should be cut from the rump, and be about two and a half 
soon after the blossoms are gone off, put them in cold salt 5 2 inches in thickness; lay it flat, and beat it well with a 
and water; change the water once a day for three days. ¢ $ rolling-pin. Place the meat at the top of the onions, season 
Make some pickle of white wine vinegar, mace, nutmeg, 8 with pepper and salt, and let it stew from one hour and a 
pepper-corns, salt, shalots, and horse-radish. It requires § 3 half to two hours, in proportion to the quantity. It must 
to be made strong, as it is not to be boiled. When the N be cooked gently, and turned once in every twenty minutes. 
berries are well drained, put them into a jar and pour the $ N Ten minutes before serving throw in one dozen oysters and 
pickle over them. N their liquor, which has been previously strained. Garnish 

Tomatoes Potted.—Take ripe tomatoes. When ripe, they the dish with scraped horseradish and pickled walnuts. 
are quite red. Scald them in water and skin them. Pass} Culf’s-Head Stewed with Mushrooms.—Parboil half a 
the pulp through a sieve, so as to remove the seeds, and 2 calf’s-head, take it out of the pan, and cut from it some 
heat it gently in a stewpan. When cold, put it into pots, 3 N good-sized slices, which put into a stewpan, with about a 
and cover with melted suet, lard, or butter. 3 pint of strong veal gravy, and twelve fresh mushrooms. 

} Stew gently until all are sufficiently cooked. Beat, the 
MEATS. brains up with cream, season them with a little cayenne 
To Hash Beef in a Savory Manner.—Take the beef from | pepper, salt, and lemon-peel, and boil them until they are 





the bones, and cut it into neat slices, removing from it all 3 of a good consistency. Place them upon the center of the 
the skin and outer edges. Put the gravy from the meat } dish you intend serving to table, and around them arrange 
into a saucepan, with a pint of water, three tablespoonfuls $ neatly the mushrooms and then the slices of calf’s-head; 
of mushroom catchup, a dessertspoonful of minced savory } the gravy, although thick, must be very clear, and should 
herbs, half an onion chopped fine, half a teaspoonful of * be poured only over the slices of calf’s-head. 
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Minced Veal.—If white minced veal is desired, cut the } the same of browning, and a few drops of vinegar. ee 
meat into slices, remove all the brown edges and fat, and } with flour and butter; boil up a little, lay sippets round a 
then chop the meat into square pieces, flour them well, : hot dish, and serve them up. 
and put them into a clean pan, with at pfal of § DESSERTS. 
cream, the juice of a lemon, a little peel chopped finely, ° Mock Ice.—To a three-gill mould take three gills of cream, 
some salt, mace, and white pepper. Shake the saucepan $ which flavor with raspberry jam’ to your taste; dissolys 
over the fire, but do not let its contents boil except for one : three-quarter ounces of isinglass in a gill of water until 
minute, or the meat will become hard. Garnish the dish } : perfectly reduced, and add it to the cream when almost 
with lemon pickle. N cold—the raspberries to be rubbed through a sieve anj 

VEGETABLES. . s the cream colored with the juice of beet-root—then pour 

Cauliflowers.—Choose those cauliflowers which are close 3 it into a mould with holes, first of all lining the mong 
and white, and of the middle size; remove the outside 3 with book-muslin. The cream must be whisked until it 
leaves, and cut off the stalks short at the bottom; let them 3 will just pour into the mould. To prepare the beet-root 
lie in salt and water for at ,east an hour before they are : for coloring :—Grate it raw and squeeze it through muslin, 
boiled. Drain them thoroughly, and put them into a N Two tablespoonfuls of the juice should be enough to a pint 
saucepan of boiling water, with a handful of salt in it. jar of raspberries. 

Skim well, and let the cauliflowers boil slowly until they $ Cocoa-Nut Cheesecake.—Strain and set aside the milk of 
are sufficiently cooked. A small cauliflower will require } the nut; grate the whole of the fruit upon a rasp, and put 
about a quarter of an hour, and a largs one twenty minutes. : it into a saucepan with the milk, a full wineglass of water, 
Directly it is cooked, take it up and let it drain, as if it re- N a piece of butter the size of a walnut, the juice of half a 
mains.on the fire boiling two or three minutes longer than : lemon, and three ounces of lump sugar, upon which the 
is necessary, it will be spoilt. Serve with melted butter. 3 rind of the lemon has been rubbed off. Keep the mixture 
Cold cauliflower, which has been boiled according to the $ $ well stirred, and let it boil for at least ten minutes. When 
above directions, is frequently eaten as a salad. It should 3 it has quite cooled, take three yelks of eggs and one white 
have vinegar and salad-oil poured over it, and three scraped } well beaten, and stir them into the mixture. Line a shal- 
anchovies placed at the top. low dish or small pate-pans with puff-paste, and pour in 

Croquettes of Rice.—Put seven ounces of rice in a clean $ the “Cheeee.” Send it to the oven. 
saucepan with a quart of milk; let it swell gently by the 3 3 Swiss Cream.—Place a quarter of a pound of macaroons 
side of the fire, and stir it often to prevent it from burning. 3 at the bottom ofa glass dish, grate the rinds of two lemons 
When it is half-cooked, stir in five ounces of pounded sugar, ; into a pint of cream, sweeten it to your taste and boil it, 
a few pounded almonds, and a flavoring of orange-fluwer 3 Squeeze a lemon, strain the juice, and when the cream 
water. Simmer all these ingredients until the rice is soft 3 boils add it slowly, with one tablespoonful of arrowroot. 
and dry; put it on a flat dish to cool, then roll it into small N This must be done very gradually for fear of the cream 
balls, and with your thumb make a hole in the center of ; breaking; it will thicken immediately. Pour it upon the 








up, and dip it in egg and bread-crumbs; fry them in butter $ glass dish. Ornament it tastefully with red currant jelly. 
a light brown color; drain them before the fire on a re- $ This cream should be made the day before it is wanted. 
versed hair-sieve covered with a soft clean cloth. Pile} Bread and Butter Pudding.—Boil either vanille or the 
them on a dish in pyramidal form. N rind of a lemon in a quart of new milk, sweeten with four 
To Boil Green Peas.—Choose the youngest and freshest 2 ounces of sugar, and stir into it before it cools the well- 
peas, and shell them just before they are wanted. Put ¢ beaten yelks of six, and the whites of three eggs, and stir 
them into boiling water with a little salt and a lump of § in a wineglass of brandy. Cut several thin slices of bread 
loaf-sugar in it. The peas should be left uncovered, and $ N and butter, from which remove the crust; place them ina 
when they begin to dent in the middle they are cooked $ well-buttered dish, and strew over each of them a few well- 
sufficiently. Drain them thoroughly on a sieve, place a $ washed currants, and some strips of candied peel. Pour 
good-sized lump of butter in the center of the peas, let it ? the custard gently into the dish, and bake in a moderate 
dissolve among them, shake them once or twice before : oven for half an hour. 
sending them to table. Boil a sprig of mint in another N Green Gooseberry Pudding.—Line a tart-dish with light 
saucepan, chop it fine, and lay it in small heaps around the § puff-paste; boil for a quarter of an hour one quart of goose- 
dish. The peas should be boiled rapidly, and be served to $ berries with eight ounces of sugar and a teacupful’of water. 
table as hot as possible. : Beat the fruit up with three ounces of fresh butter, the 
Fresh Tomato Sauce.—This may be served with roast $ $ yelks of three well-beaten eggs, and the grated crumb of 
meat, or poultry, chops, cutlets, or used for mingling with N a stale roll. These should be added when the fruit is cool. 
hashes and stews. Take a dozen tomatoes, skin them, and $ Pour the mixture into the dish, and bake the pudding from 
take out the seeds. Put the pulp in a saucepan with a $ half to three-quarters of an hour. 
piece of butter as big as an egg, a laurel leaf, and a little g Stewed Pears.—Pare twelve good Lord Wardens, or 
thyme. Stew it over a moderate fire, stirring it the while. 3 similar pears, put them in a stewpan with a little mace, 4 
Add a little stock or brown sauce. When the mixture has 3 few cloves and lemon-peel, and about two pounds of loaf 
boiled a short time pass it through a tammy, and flavor it ¢ } sugar, pour one quart of boiling water over them. Let 
with salt and a few drops of Cayenne wine. N them boil a short time, then take them off until nearly 
Another Tomato Sauce—Cut ten or a dozen tomatoes into $ N cold, then boil again, and so on till they are quite tender, 
quarters, and put them into a saucepan with four onions } 3 take the pears out, add more sugar (according to taste) to 
sliced, a little parsley, thyme, one clove, and a quarter of 3 the syrup, and boil it until clear. Color it with a little 
a pound of butter. Set the saucepan on the fire, stirring } N cochineal, 
the contents for about three-quarters of an hour. Strain $ 3 To Make Batter Pancakes.—Beat up three eggs with four 
the sauce through a horse-hair sieve, and serve. : large tablespoonfuls of flour; add to these half a pint of 
To Stew Mushrooms.—Peel and take out the insides of ; 3 milk, or as much as will make the batter the consistency 
some large mushrooms, and broil them on a gridiron. : ; of cream, and a little salt. Fry them in lard or butter. 
When the outside is brown, put them into a saucepan with } 3 Grate sugar over the top of each of them, and serve directly 
as much water as will cover them. Let them stand ten } they are cooked. The juice of a lemon is generally added 
minutes, then add to them a spoonful of white wine, and > when eaten. A small frying-pan is the best for the purpose. 


each ball and fill it with any kind of preserve; close it cakes as soon as it is sufficiently cool not to injure the 
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SUMMER DRINKS. é MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 

Gin Punch.—Take two dozen lemons; peel the rind off N To Make Skeleton Leaves.—Have a large deep earthen 
eight of them as thinly as possible and steep it in boiling N pot, or wooden cask, with the head off, fill it with rain 
water in a basin carefully covered over with a cloth. Cut } water, then put your leaves or seed vessels in, taking care 
the two dozen lemons each into three pieces and steep $ that they are selected in a state sufficiently matured for 
them in boiling water in a vessel covered with a cloth. : the seedy fibre to be completely formed, that is, the leaf 
When cold, squeeze the lemons and remove them from the } must neither be flaccid from youth nor dry from age. Let 
liquor; pass the liquor through a tammy or through filter- : them remain in the cask without changing the water until 
ing paper, and add the extract of the peel; add three N they become pulpy, and their outer skin and fleshy matter 
pounds and a half of the best lump sugar. This lemonade { will brush off. This should be done carefully with a com- 
will serve for the basis of almost any kind of punch. Add ¢ mon painter’s brush. Should any part of the skin remain 
to this lemonade five bottles of best unsweetened gin, § firmly fixed, put them again into the water, and wait pa- 
a bottle of fine old Jamaica rum, and a small bottle of $ tiently; patience and carefulness being the only requisites 
maraschino. Put spices into a saucepan (cloves, allspice, N for success, When perfectly clean, bleach the skeletons in 
nutmeg, and half a stick of vanille) and make a decoction 8 chloride of lime. Magnolia leaves of all kinds require 
to flavor the punch with. When the punch is mixed and § maceration from three weeks to three months. Tulip and 
flavored to taste, it may be passed through the tammy $ pear three weeks, ivy (very pretty) two months, orange 
again or throug! filtering paper, if it is required to be very N and lemon six months, mulberry (difficult) two or three 
clear. Add water so as to make up the entire quantity to 3 weeks. Seed vessels are more troublesome, but exceed- 
three gallons, and bottle it off into eighteen bottles. This N ingly pretty. These, as well as the leaves, should be care- 
punch may be served either in a bowl or in jugs, and is 3 fully looked at every two or three weeks whilst in the 
intended to be mixed with fresh water or soda-water ac- Hy water. 
cording to taste. In warm weather a little ice isa great § To Wash Black Lace.—Carefully sponge the lace with 
2 gin, or if preferred, with green tea, and wind it round and 


improvement. S 
T Make Shrub.—To every dozen of oranges, squeeze the > round a bottle to dry, as if touched with an iron it would 


5 4 : ‘ 
juice of two lemons, and to this quantity of juice, add one } become glossy and have a flattened appearance. Some 


gallon of brandy, and two pounds of loaf-sugar powdered N persons fill the bottle with warm water, which causes the 
very fine. Pare the fruit very thin, so as to have none of lace to dry more quickly. It must on no account be placed 
N gel ~ 
the white rind upon the peel; mix the juice, sugar, and § a as it would lose its color, and have a rusty ap- 
dy together with what quantity of the peel you choose, 3 P® ‘ 
Oe > : 4 ”'$ How to Stop Blood—tTake the fine dust of tea, or the 


bat care must be taken not to add too much, or the shrub N i © te teak ae | 
will be bitter; cover it close up, and let it remain for one ; ®CT@Pings © the inside of tanned leather; bind it upon the 


night. The next morning boil some milk and let it stand $ wound closely, and blood will soon cease to flow. After 
until quite cold; then add half a pint to every gallon of the $ the blood has ceased to flow, laudanum aes be applied to 
liquor; these must stand for one hour; then stir all to- the wound. Due regard to these instructions will save 
gether, and run it through a flannel bag until the shrub is agitation of mind and running for a surgeon, who, proba- 


quite clear. Bottle it for use. N. B.—Run some hot water § bly, will make no better prescription if present. : 
through the dregs, it will make a pleasant beverage. 2 To Remove Grease from Sitk-—Take a lump of magnesia, 
Ginger Wine—To every gallon of water put three and rub it wet over the spot; let it dry, then brush the 
° ; powder off, and the spot will disappear; or, take a visiting 
pounds of loaf-sugar, three lemons, and two ounces of the card, separate it, and rub the spot with the soft internal 


Lest ginger, which must be bruised. Boil the sugar and 3 art, and &¢ will disanpear without taking the ef fr 
th 
water together for half an hour, skimming it during the N on y epene ae ae Ter ane ? 


whole time, then pour it upon the ginger and the rinds of 
the lemon, having first extracted the juice. When the POPPPP LLLP LLL LL OL LOL LLLP DADO 
liquor is lukewarm add the lemon juice and a little yeast; 
let it work for a few days, then put it into a cask, close it 3 FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 
up, and let it remain for six weeks. The ginger and lemon N Fic. 1.—Eventne Dress of Waite Musiin.—The skirt 
pulp must be put into the cask with a little isinglass to { has a trimming of diagonal puffings of about half a yard 
fine it. The pips and white pulp must be removed alto- 3 in depth. The body is made with a slight fullness, round 
gether’, as they make the wine bitter. Bottle the wine 8 at the waist, and square on the neck. Sleeves correspond 
with one gallon of brandy to twelve gallons of the ginger N with the body. Head-dress and broad sash of green ribbon. 
wine. 2 Fic. 1.—Evenine Dress or Bue OrcANDy.—The skirt is 
Rospberry Vinegar.—Put two pounds of fruit into a bowl, N made without any trimming. Short puffed sleeve of white 
and pour upon it half a gallon of best white wine vinegar. $ muslin. Berthe of white lace edged with black, and a 
The following day strain the liquor on two pounds of fresh $ broad sash also edged with narrow white and black lace. 
raspberries, and the next day also; but take care not to § Head-dress of small white plumes and wheat cars. 
squeeze the fruit, only drain it as dry as possible. The} Fie. 11.—Dress or Gray Fourarp S11x.—The bottom of 
next day pass it through a canvas bag, previously wet with $ the skirt is cut in waves, and trimmed with perpendicular 
vinegar. Put the whole into a stone jar with a pound of 3 bands of blue velvet. The body is made with a point at 
sugar (broken into lumps) to every pint of liquor; stir till } both the front and back, and fastened with blue velvet 
dissolved, then stand the jar iu a saucepan of water (placed N buttons. The sleeves are trimmed to correspond with the 
over the fire till it simmers), taking care to skim well; $ skirt, 
then bottle it tight. 3 Fic. 1v.—Dress or FAWN-COLORED BarEcE.—The skirt is 
Milk Punch—To two quarts of water add one pound and N trimmed with three puffings of barege, put on loose and 
a half of sugar, stir till dissolved, and then add two quarts 3 full over bands of green silk, which extends on each side 
of rum, one pint of lemon-juice, one pint of boiling milk. $ of the puffing. The sleeves are trimmed diagonally to cor- 
Pat the peels of the lemons into a jelly-bag, and pour'the > respond with the skirt. Plain round waist, fastened with 
above mixture over them, return the liquor into the jelly- $ green silk buttons. 
bag until it runs clear, then bottle it for usé. A bruised 3 Fig. v.—Bopy or very Tain Musi, puffed lengthwise. 
nutmeg or two may be put into the bag, but should this be } This style of body is very beautiful made of wash-blonde or 
added it will not run so clear, ° tulle. 
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Fig vi.—Spanish Jacker or Waltz SiLk, with black » with narrow colored mohair braid; Spanish belts or bodices, 
guipure lace put over the green. S to wear over white Garibaldis, made in black moire antique, 

Fic. vu.—Biack Sux Apron, trimmed with jet beads ° 3 the front part being white, with a double row of sina 
and black lace. 2 round gilt buttons; the black moire sides and box plaits a, 

Genera Remarxs.—TaHeE Bopres oF Dresses have a ten- ° the back being corded with white; these lace at the sides, 
dency to become gradually shorter. Two fashions are now ¢ and are very stylish-looking. Colored silk braces and q 
adopted—the round waist and the waist with two small 3 broad sash, made all in one piece, and trimmed with black 
points in front and a jacket tail behind. This is called the ; 2 and white blonde, are very general over low bodices; jp. 
postillon body, and obtains great success, especially for $ deed, the variety in these ornamental belts, braces, ang 
ladies that are young and of a slender figure. The latest 2 sashes is endless; they prove very convenient to those who 
mode of making a postillon body is to divide the flap, or $ wish to vary the style of their evening dresses. These 
tail, into three equal portions, and of each strip to make a § corslets and fancy braces are made of net, velvet, and lace, 
box plait. This is both pretty and novel. With the round 3 which cross in front, are carried round the waist, and are 
waists, bands made with points in front are often worn, 3 finished off with ends which furm a sash at the back. 
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with wide flowing ends rounded off at the bottom. Sleeves 
are decidedly to be narrow, like those of men’s coats, and 
nearly as long; they are often slit open a little way at the 


bottom, and have epaulets, or shoulder ornaments, trim- ° 


med in the same style as the skirt, either with velvet, silk 2 
bands, or gimp. 

Tae Bopices oF Mornrna Dresses are made plain with 
two small points in front; some are cut slightly square at 
the throat, a becoming and comfortable style to those who 
cannot wear the high closely-fitting linen collar. The 
back of the bodice has frequently a smail basque in the § 
center; this is formed with three pointed straps of the ma- 
terial, the center one being longer than the two others; 
these are held together with gimp or lace, and are gene- 
rally joined on to the bodice with a box plait. They are 
novel but fantastic-looking, as are the ribbon-sashes which 
are tied at the back in large bows midway down the skirt; 


3 PLAID OR TARTAN RIBBONS are much employed for orna. 
: menting the white dresses which are worn at small even. 
; ing parties. These Scotch ribbons will also be very general 
upon bonnets this fall, and will also be worn as sashes to 
i dresses, and nothing can be more stylish than a black straw 
$ or horse-hair bonnet trimmed with a plaid ribbon. 

SMALL APRONS are very generally worn, and many we 
have seen lately were most tastefully arranged. Black 
moire or poult de soie are the usual materials, but the 
trimmings are variouns—rows of velvet with steel buttons; 
> gimp with jet introduced; silk embroidery with jet beads 
3 intermingling with the flowers and leaves; narrow black 
2 ribbon velvet, with a white satin edge, made into rosettes 
or loops; black lace quillings and small drop buttons; and 
the inevitable black lace insertion lined with white silk, 
are all used to trim these coquettish-looking little aprons, 
They are short and rounded at the corners, and the trim. 


s 
s 


ming is carried along the bottom and up one side; the 


these latter are much worn in Paris by young ladies from 
pockets are generally defined by the trimming. 


twelve to fifteen years of age, the ribbon is carried round 
the front of the waist in its full width, cutting the bodice 
in two, and giving the wearer a very ungraceful appear- 
ance. Sleeves are decidedly narrow, and are cut to resem- 
ble closely a gentleman’s coat sleeve, only with short 
epaulets at the top. Circular cloaks of the same material ° 
as the dress, and trimmed to correspond with it, are very } , 
fashionable for morning wear. : 
Tue Sxrets of many dresses are made full, plain, and N 
gored. An extremely thick silk cord, matching the dress $ ; 
in color, is frequently placed above the braid; it is what is ¢ 
called “girdle cord,” and is as thick as an ordinary-sized $ : Fig. 11.—DREss FOR A LITTLE GIRL OF SIX OR EIGHT YEARS 
finger. It is rather difficult to sew this cord on without § or acz.—The dress is of white cashmere, and is trimmed 
puckering the material, but the difficulty will vanish if with short fluted ruffles of white silk, put on diagonally. 
the needle is carried in and out, in the same manner as} The bands where the ruffles are put on are braided with 
though a piece of Berlin wool work was being worked in a 8 black, and black velvet bows finish them at the top. 
frame. The cord is sometimes placed straight round, and? GrNEeRaL REMARKS.—Little boys from three to five or six 
sometimes curled at each breadth, but in every case it } years of age wear jackets and skirts. They are very often 
should be sewn above the braid and nobat the edge of the } made in light fancy cloth, gray drab, or buff color. The 
dress. jacket is something in the Zouave shape, but closed in 
Gretots (small hanging buttons in the form of a bell) ¢ front. It is ornamented with a band or stripe of the same 
are also much used in Paris for the edges of vestes and H material about two and a half inches wide, on which nar- 
sleeves, and for trimming other parts of the dress. A dress : row black velvet or silk braid is disposed in slanting lines, 
has recently been made, the trimming of which consisted 3 in groups of threes, placed at equal distances. This trim- 
simply of three rows of these small bell-buttons, placed } ming is carried all round the jacket and sleeves, which are 
very near to each other, round the bottom of the skirt; the ; in the Zouave shape, and open as far as the elbow; it is 
bodice and sleeves were likewise trimmed with them. ; edged on both sides with piping. The same border goes 
Other dresses have been trimmed with chenille. The che- ; round the bottom of the skirt, which is short and full, but 
nille-is formed into a network a quarter of a yard wide, 3 it is about twice as deep as the trimming on the jacket; 
with tassels depending from it at equal distance. This 2 the velvet or braiding is put on in the same manner all 
trimming is made in black chenille for a colored dress, and } round it, and three rows of the same are put plain on the 
frequently also chenille of the same color as the dress is { top. Boys a little older wear the blouse or tunic called 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Fria. 1.—SpPANisHh COSTUME FOR A LITTLE Boy.—The panta- 
loons and jacket are of dark blue summer cloth and trim- 
med with hanging buttons. Full white linen shirt. 

Fie. 1.—DREss FOR @ LITTLE GIRL.—The skirt is of blue 
silk trimmed with two ruffles, edged with braid. White 
Garibaldi body, with black silk corslet and sash. The for- 
§ mer braided in white, and the latter finished with a fringe. 
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employed. In fact, fringes of all kinds are again popular, 
and a sewing-silk fringe of the color or colors of the dress 
is used when a chenille fringe is thought too heavy or too 
expensive. 

A GREAT VARIETY OF ORNAMENTAL CAPES AND CORSLETS have 
lately made their appearance for wearing ovér plain low 
bodices. Small white muslin jackets we have seen braided » 


$ “ Polonaise.” It is loose, and fastened round the waist 
with a leather band. The front and sleeves are trimmed 
with stripes of the same cloth, piped with black silk, and 
with a row of black buttons in the center. Full short 

or knickerbockers, gathered on a band, and fast- 
ened mane the knees with black velvet bows, complete the 
costume, which is all iff the same material. 
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HANDKERCHIEF BORDERS—CORAL STITCH. 
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HANDKERCHIEF BORDERS-CORAL STITCH. 
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HANDKERCHIEY BORDERS-CHAIN STITCH—Done in Colored Cotton. 
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CLOSED SLEEVE. 
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WALKING DRESS. 
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WALKING DRESS. 
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NEW STYLE OF CAPE. 














THE “ARABELLA” APRON. 
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EARLY FALL CLOAK. 
































HANDKERCHIEF CORNER. 
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COLLAR, CUFF, NAME FOR MARKING, ETC., ETC. 

















Down upon the Rappahanuock. 


ARRANGED FOR THE GUITAR BY 


SEP. WINNER. 





Published by permission of WINNER & CO., proprietors of copyright, and 


publishers of Piano-forte copy. 
Moderato. 
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